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A REVIEW OF CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


Thursday, May 7, 2015 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, DC 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Pat Roberts, Chairman of 
the Committee, presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senators Roberts, Boozman, 
Hoeven, Perdue, Ernst, Tillis, Grassley, Thune, Stabenow, Brown, 
Klobuchar, Bennet, Gillibrand, Donnelly, Heitkamp, and Casey. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT ROBERTS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF KANSAS, CHAIRMAN, U.S. COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE, NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY 

Chairman Roberts. Good morning. I call this meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture to order. 

Welcome to our first hearing on child nutrition reauthorization 
in this Congress. I commend my colleague. Senator Stabenow, for 
her leadership on this issue, and more especially, the hearings she 
held last year. 

The Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 authorize critical programs of great impor- 
tance for Kansas, our nation, our farmers, our ranchers, our grow- 
ers, and our vulnerable populations, including, of course, hungry 
children. 

The School Lunch Program was originally created as a measure 
of national security, “to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation’s children and to encourage the domestic consumption of nu- 
tritious agricultural commodities.” 

Coming out of World War II, Congress saw the need to establish 
the School Lunch Program, in no small part to ensure our military 
had a sufficient supply of eligible individuals to defend our nation 
from global threats. 

Additionally, the current research regarding the need for ade- 
quate nutrition during a person’s developmental stages provides 
further support for what Congress knew even back then. Hungry 
children do not learn. 

With threats to our national security and increasing economic 
competition, it is imperative that our nation’s youth are physically 
fit for military service and are not malnourished at key times in 
brain development. 

Furthermore, the original two-fold intent of the program still 
holds true today. First, the programs provide a safety net for our 

( 1 ) 
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most vulnerable populations, mainly children, that are at times 
without sufficient food. 

Second, the law requires a portion of the assistance for the school 
meal programs to be in the form of agriculture commodities pro- 
duced here in America by our nation’s farmers, ranchers, and grow- 
ers. 

As we begin the reauthorization process, it is important to re- 
member the purpose of these programs. These programs are not 
about anyone’s legacy. They are about ensuring our nation’s secu- 
rity, ensuring that our children are well educated and productive 
contributors to a competitive economy, and about helping the vul- 
nerable among us who cannot help themselves. 

I plan to conduct this reauthorization, with full cooperation with 
our distinguished Ranking Member, in the same way in which I am 
seeking to conduct all of our business here at the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. First, with the perspective of our constituents in mind. We 
are here for farmers, ranchers small businesses, rural communities, 
and program participants and stakeholders. We are here to write 
their interests and their will into law, not to impose the govern- 
ment’s will and interest on them. 

Second, this reauthorization will include rigorous and thorough 
oversight of these programs. Periodic expiration and reauthoriza- 
tion of legislation provides Congress with the opportunity to review 
and evaluate programs, and this opportunity should not be taken 
for granted. It is our responsibility to closely examine each pro- 
gram. Not every program needs a major overhaul, but every Fed- 
eral program can benefit from increased efficiency, improved integ- 
rity, and reduction of waste. 

Our committee will conduct this reauthorization in an open and 
transparent manner that gives members an opportunity to pass 
good legislation for their constituents. I would like for this to be a 
bipartisan bill, and I am pleased that Senator Stabenow feels the 
same way. With the entire committee working together, we can de- 
velop a well-rounded bill that will improve the operation of these 
important programs. 

It is also my intention to complete this reauthorization on time, 
before the programs expire at the end of September. I understand 
there are some that may prefer that we not succeed in this endeav- 
or. I caution those individuals that these programs are too impor- 
tant not to reauthorize. Gambling, fortune telling, or using a crys- 
tal ball to predict a better reauthorization in the future is foolish 
and short-sighted. It is time for folks to come together and be part 
of crafting legislation, not to stand outside the process hoping it 
fails. 

We have been in a listening mode in preparation for this reau- 
thorization and that culminates in today’s hearing. I have traveled 
throughout Kansas, visiting school food directors, talking with par- 
ents, students, school administrators, and others involved in these 
programs. We have had hearings last year and we have our experts 
here today. As we seek to put what we have learned into legislative 
form, several priorities have become clear. 

First, reauthorization provides an opportunity to review pro- 
grams and improve their efficiency and effectiveness. In the school 
meal programs, there are significant error rates and improper pay- 
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ment levels. These have recently been highlighted in reports from 
the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Inspector General and the 
Government Accountability Office. We will need to improve the ad- 
ministration of these programs to reduce errors, but do so in a way 
that does not layer additional Federal bureaucracy and overreach 
on those who are seeking to feed hungry schoolchildren. 

Second, it is evident that evolving programs encounter different 
challenges as they try to adapt to changing times. Each new chal- 
lenge is met with additional modifications, guidance, or regulation, 
and these can unintentionally evolve into very complicated systems 
that are often outdated or needlessly cumbersome. We need to 
identify areas in which we can simplify, make things easier for 
those implementing and participating in the programs. 

Third, my travels in Kansas, and I am sure that this opinion is 
shared by many on this committee, have also indicated that we 
need some flexibility. Many folks are worried about what flexibility 
means. But to me, flexibility means we will still protect the tre- 
mendous gains already achieved by many and provide assistance to 
others so they, too, may achieve success. These programs cannot 
help anyone if they are not workable. 

The Department of Agriculture and others have worked very 
hard to help those who are not meeting the current standards and 
have promoted statistics citing high rates of compliance. Yet, we 
have schools that are currently struggling. I understand that at 
least 46 States applied for the recent whole grain waiver, and we 
have additional sodium restrictions that are still on the way. Lines 
in the sand and uncompromising positions will benefit nobody, and 
especially not the hungry children that these programs serve. 
Working together, I am confident we can find a way to preserve the 
nutritional quality of school meals without a one-size-fits-all ap- 
proach that prevents some local flexibility. 

These programs have historically had strong bipartisan support. 
In 2004 and 2010, child nutrition reauthorizations passed the Sen- 
ate by unanimous consent. But, debate leading up to those bills 
also included significant controversy similar to the issues we face 
today. Yet, Republicans and Democrats worked through the process 
together and came up with legislation that everybody could sup- 
port. 

Finally, it is vital that this legislation does not contain additional 
spending without an offset. That is just where we are. We have re- 
ceived many bipartisan suggestions for ways to improve these pro- 
grams, but many of those have considerable price tags. Our budg- 
etary constraints are real. Our responsibility to our constituents in- 
cludes not spending money that we do not have. 

I look forward to working with Senator Stabenow and each mem- 
ber of the committee throughout this reauthorization process. 

I am also appreciative of the witnesses here today. A special 
thanks to Ms. Cindy Jones, who has been our shotgun rider, if that 
is the proper term, and who has traveled from Olathe, Kansas, to 
be on our second panel. I look forward to hearing from our wit- 
nesses regarding their experiences with these programs and I 
thank them so much for their testimony before the committee and 
taking their valuable time to come here. 
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I now turn to my colleague, the Chairperson Emeritus of the 
committee, Senator Stabenow, for any opening remarks she may 
have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DEBBIE STABENOW, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Senator Stabenow. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and I look forward to working with you on this important issue. 

We have been talking and looking for ways that we can move for- 
ward together and I look forward to working with you on this, as 
well as the entire committee, as we continue the work we began 
last year to strengthen child nutrition programs. 

I want to thank the witnesses, as well, for testifying today. You 
bring very important perspectives from all sides of the issue. There 
are a lot of important pieces to this legislation and it is important 
we hear from you and work together to move forward. 

As we all know, our children’s health and well-being really are 
at a crossroads. Obesity rates in children have tripled in the last 
30 years. Today, one in three American children and teens are 
overweight or obese. We are now seeing health problems typically 
unseen until adulthood — high blood pressure to type 2 diabetes — 
that are in young people who should be focused on Little League 
or going to the prom. This obesity epidemic requires a serious com- 
mitment on our part to continue moving forward with the nutrition 
policies we put in place five years ago in order to give our children 
a fair shot to be healthy and successful. 

Last year, this committee heard from retired military leaders 
desperate to help improve the health conditions of our soldiers and 
young recruits, and as the Chairman said, the School Lunch Pro- 
gram actually started as a result of our military leaders and the 
Department of Defense. In his testimony, retired four-star Air 
Force General Richard Hawley said that obesity is one of three 
main reasons why an estimated 70 percent of all young people who 
walk through the recruiters’ door at the age of 17 through 24, one 
of three reasons why they do not qualify for military service, and 
they indicated that was the largest reason. 

Their concerns are echoed by more than 450 retired generals and 
admirals who are trying to raise awareness about the impact that 
poor childhood nutrition has on our national security and its cost 
to taxpayers. This recruitment crisis also requires us to continue 
moving forward with the nutrition policies we have put in place 
five years ago. 

In addition to childhood obesity issues, we also have the second 
challenge of childhood hunger. As we approach the end of the 
school year, more than 20 million young people — 20 million stu- 
dents who eat at school because they qualify for free and reduced 
price meals — will struggle to eat any meal, let alone a healthy 
meal, in the summer. This hunger crisis for our children requires 
us, as well, to continue moving forward to strengthen our Summer 
Meals Programs and other supports for children. 

We also have millions of pregnant moms and children in our 
communities who are nutritionally at risk, which can lead to low 
birth weights, increased childhood disease, and impaired brain 
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damage. That is why continuing to protect and strengthen the WIC 
program is so important. 

It is for all of these reasons and many, many more that we meet 
today, and it is the reason we must take this process of reauthor- 
izing our child nutrition programs seriously, and I appreciate that 
the Chairman does. 

The good news is, for the first time in years, it looks as though 
we are beginning to make some progress on these issues. Obesity 
rates have begun to stabilize in some areas. More children are eat- 
ing healthy breakfasts and lunches than ever before. Children are 
eating 16 percent more vegetables, 23 percent more fruits, accord- 
ing to the Harvard School of Public Health. 

I have said many, many times, it seems to me that our children 
are worth continuing the requirement of school meals for a half-a- 
cup — that is not very big, there is not a whole lot that goes in this, 
actually — a half-a-cup of fruit or vegetable as part of our commit- 
ment — it is not the whole commitment, but a very important part 
of our commitment — to our children’s health and success. 

But, we know there is much more to do. Nutrition at its core is 
preventative medicine, and child nutrition is about leveling the 
playing field so that any baby, any child, any teen, whether they 
are in Detroit or rural Kansas or a suburb of Atlanta or a farm in 
Iowa, has every opportunity to be healthy and successful. 

That is why it is crucial that this committee work together in a 
bipartisan way to ensure these nutrition programs continue to op- 
erate efficiently and effectively and that we continue to move for- 
ward for our children. Our children and our families are counting 
on us to do just that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you. Senator Stabenow, for an excel- 
lent statement. 

All members should be advised we have a vote at 10:30. Well, let 
us just change that. The vote has been postponed until 2:00 this 
afternoon. 

Senator Stabenow. Oh, there you go. 

Chairman Roberts. So we can finish. 

Senator Stabenow. Magic. You have such power, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. It is just amazing what you can do with a 
new Congress, Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Sorry about that. 

Senator Stabenow. I object. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Let the record show an objection was heard. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Let me introduce our first panel. Stephen M. 
Lord, Managing Director, Government Accountability Office, Foren- 
sic Audits and Investigative Service. Mr. Lord currently serves as 
the Managing Director of the Forensic Audits and Investigative 
Service at the GAO. He oversees a highly trained staff charged 
with conducting special audits and investigations on major Federal 
programs prone to fraud, waste, and abuse. Mr. Lord has received 
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many awards over his 30-year career, including awards for Meri- 
torious and Distinguished GAO Service. 

Mr. Lord, welcome, and I look forward to your testimony. Please 
go ahead, and then I will introduce Ms. Neuberger for her state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN M. LORD, MANAGING DIRECTOR, FO- 
RENSIC AUDITS AND INVESTIGATIVE SERVICE, U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Lord. Thank you. Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Sta- 
benow, members of the committee. Thanks for inviting me here 
today to discuss the findings and recommendations of our 2014 re- 
port on the School Meals Program. 

As you know and as you mentioned in your opening remarks, the 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs play a very important role 
in providing for the nutritional needs of schoolchildren across the 
nation. At the same time, the National School Lunch Program is 
on OMB’s list of high error prone programs due to its large esti- 
mated improper payments rate, and this underscores the need to 
me to ensure sound controls are in place to ensure that $15 billion 
in Federal funds are spent wisely. 

Today, I would like to discuss two things, first, some positive ac- 
tions USDA has taken to strengthen oversight of the program, as 
well as additional opportunities that GAO has identified to enhance 
controls. 

First, in terms of USDA actions, the Department has worked 
closely with Congress to develop legislation that requires school 
districts to directly certify students in the SNAP Program, and ac- 
cording to USDA officials, direct certification of these students re- 
duces the administrative burden on school districts. It also reduces 
certification errors and helps without adversely impacting access to 
the program. 

Another positive development is State agencies now conduct ad- 
ministrative reviews of school districts every three years as op- 
posed to every five years, as it was done formerly. We think that 
is a really important part of the oversight process and the effort 
to help ensure correct eligibility determinations. 

Despite these positive actions, we did identify some additional 
areas where they could enhance verification without compromising 
legitimate access to the program. 

First, we believe the school district reviews of questionable appli- 
cations could be strengthened. Of the 25 school districts we exam- 
ined, 11 did conduct these so-called “for cause” verifications, but 
unfortunately, nine school districts did not conduct any “for cause” 
verifications of questionable applications, and the remaining five 
districts said they would do it on an occasional basis when prompt- 
ed to do so by outside stakeholders. That is why we recommended 
that USDA study this “for cause” verification process, figure out 
why the school districts were reluctant to do it, and consider 
issuing additional guidance, if needed. 

We also recommended that USDA consider using computer 
matching to help identify households whose income exceeded eligi- 
bility thresholds. Under the current standard verification process, 
it is difficult to detect all households that misreport income because 
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the so-called standard verification process is focused on a small 
slice of beneficiaries, those with annual income within $1,200 of the 
eligibility threshold. 

For example, in our work, we found that nine of 19 household ap- 
plications were not eligible for free or reduced benefits, yet only 
two of these households would have been subject to the standard 
verification process because of the way they defined error prone ap- 
plications. Thus, we think verifying a broader window of applica- 
tions as well as using computer matching techniques, could poten- 
tially significantly strengthen the verification process, and again, 
without adversely impacting access to the program by those truly 
in need. 

Finally, our report also recommended that USDA explore ex- 
panding the verification process to include those who are deemed 
categorically eligible for the program by virtue of their participa- 
tion in other public assistance programs, such as SNAP, TANF, et 
cetera. We found that those applications are generally not subject 
to verification as highlighted by a few examples in our report. 

We found one household that was certified through this process 
because they stipulated they had a foster child. Yet, when we inter- 
viewed the household occupants, we found they did not have any 
foster children. Another applicant reported they were enrolled in 
SNAP, therefore, they were automatically eligible. Yet, when we 
contacted the State officials, they said this individual was not en- 
rolled in the SNAP program. So, we found some examples — again, 
these examples are not generalizable to the entire population, but 
we found enough examples to suggest that USDA needed to take 
another look at that. 

So, the good news is, USDA agreed with all our report rec- 
ommendations and we think the collective impact of all the rec- 
ommendations, when implemented, will help strengthen the 
verification and oversight process to, again, to ensure only those 
truly deserving of the benefits receive them. 

Chairman Roberts, other members of the committee, this con- 
cludes my prepared remarks and I look forward to any questions 
you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lord can be found on page 69 in 
the appendix.] 

Chairman Roberts. Mr. Lord, thank you very kindly. 

Our second witness is Ms. Zoe Neuberger. Ms. Neuberger joins 
us today from the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, where 
she is a Senior Policy Analyst. She works on the school meal pro- 
grams and WIC and has been with the Center since 2001. Obvi- 
ously, she is a veteran and knows what she is talking about. I did 
not mean to insinuate you did not, prior to 2001. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Previously, she was a Budget Analyst for 
these programs at the Office of Management and Budget. 

Welcome, madam, and I look forward to your testimony and your 
insight. 
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STATEMENT OF ZOE NEUBERGER, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 

CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES, WASH- 
INGTON, DC 

Ms. Neuberger. Thank you very much for the invitation to tes- 
tify today on improving accuracy in the school meal programs. As 
you said, I am a Senior Policy Analyst at the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, a nonprofit policy institute that conducts research 
and analysis on budget and tax policy as well as poverty and social 
programs. 

Out of our roughly 50 million schoolchildren, about 30 million eat 
a school lunch on a typical school day. That is extraordinary reach, 
and that figure includes more than 21 million low-income children 
for whom school meals may be the healthiest and most reliable 
meals they get. 

There are also nearly 100,000 schools that operate the meal pro- 
grams and they do a remarkable job. They process applications, 
provide healthy meals, and keep track of the eligibility of each stu- 
dent so they can claim the appropriate Federal reimbursement. 
Their work means that we have fewer hungry children and that 
our students are better prepared to learn. 

As you can see, the school meal programs play a vital role in 
children’s health and well being. They must continue to play this 
role while also administering the programs accurately. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture just estimated that the net annual cost of 
lunches that did not meet the nutrition standards was $444 mil- 
lion. That is not acceptable. The programs must make sure that 
Federal funds are used for meals that meet Federal criteria. 

Fortunately, we have some powerful tools to address the issues. 
There is a verification process already in place. There is a new rig- 
orous review process. USDA has instituted new oversight meas- 
ures. USDA just completed a detailed nationally representative 
study that not only measures errors and their costs, but also identi- 
fies a great deal of information about the causes of errors, which 
allows for specific and effective policy solutions. 

But, there are also challenges to improving accuracy in a vast 
and complex system whose main focus is to educate children, not 
administer the meal programs. As I mentioned, the school meal 
programs operate in nearly 100,000 schools nationwide and there 
is wide variation among them. Their staffing, resources, and tech- 
nological capacity vary widely. There is also a lot of variation in 
the way children get meals in the lunchroom or the classroom and 
how the school checks who is in which category and counts the 
meals. 

Small rural schools have very different operational and adminis- 
trative capacity than large districts that serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of students. Meal tracking and accounting systems can range 
from paper systems to state-of-the-art software. 

Schools are not currently set up to do the kind of eligibility deter- 
minations that other public benefit programs do. The SNAP Pro- 
gram or Medicaid, for example, have teams of professional eligi- 
bility workers who spend all day, every day, sorting out the details 
of applicants’ income and household circumstances. In schools, 
there might be a cafeteria worker or secretary who handles meal 
applications for a few weeks at the start of the year. 
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So, the question is, given the tools at the program’s disposal and 
the system we are dealing with, how can Congress improve accu- 
racy in the meal programs? 

An example can help show the way. Beginning with the 2004 re- 
authorization and building on that in 2010, Congress set a clear ex- 
pectation for school districts and States to improve their use of the 
rigorous eligibility determinations made by other programs, pri- 
marily SNAP, to approve children for free meals automatically. 
That is the direct certification process. Because the school meal 
programs are relying on a more rigorous income assessment, this 
approach saves time and reduces errors. 

In the past decade, there have been striking improvements. 
Nearly half of all children approved for free or reduced-price meals 
are now approved without having to complete an application. That 
is an enormous simplification and Congress played an important 
role by setting an expectation and then providing tools and support 
to meet it. 

My written testimony describes many other tailored steps Con- 
gress and USDA have taken to strengthen the meal programs, but 
there is certainly room to do more. It is important to strengthen 
management and oversight across the board, provide more exten- 
sive help to districts that persistently struggle with errors, and 
pursue innovations that could open up new ways to improve accu- 
racy. 

For example, GAO recommended exploring the use of data 
matching to identify applications that might have incorrect infor- 
mation. That is worth trying. USDA plans to develop a model elec- 
tronic application for the first time. That is another promising in- 
novation. 

As you consider ways to improve accuracy in the school meal pro- 
grams, I urge you to consider these four questions. First, does the 
proposal have a proven record of reducing errors? Some ideas that 
sound promising, like requiring households to submit pay stubs 
with their application, have not actually been effective when tested. 

Second, will it maintain program access for the most vulnerable 
children? Nearly 16 million children live in a household experi- 
encing food insecurity. We certainly do not want to worsen that 
problem. 

Third, is it administratively feasible? Adopting a more time con- 
suming documentation or verification system might prevent some 
errors, but it could cause others by adding a step to the process 
and would force school staff to spend much more time determining 
school meal eligibility at the expense of other educational priorities. 

Fourth, is it cost effective? High-quality information management 
systems can be very effective, but might cost too much for a small 
school district. 

As I noted, it is critical that error reduction strategies not reduce 
access to school meals for children who need them. The best way 
to improve integrity in the school meal programs is not through pu- 
nitive policies, but instead to continue sending a clear message to 
school nutrition officials that program accuracy is important, that 
it will be measured, and that Federal officials will support them in 
implementing needed improvements. 

Thank you very much. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Neuberger can be found on page 
84 in the appendix.] 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lord, do you think that a shift from the current verification 
process that emphasizes “for cause” verification would enhance the 
program integrity, and secondly, would it have a negative effect on 
access for eligible participants? 

Mr. Lord. No. I think, again. Senator, there is a way to do it 
without adversely impacting people who truly deserve it, and what 
we found in our work is the “for cause” — again, that is the review 
of questionable applications — some school districts were not doing 
any “for cause” verifications of questionable applications. So, there 
is definitely potential there to do that more consistently across 
school districts. 

I should add, that is a USDA requirement. School districts are 
required to conduct these type of reviews, so any time we see that 
type of inconsistency, that gives us some concern. 

Chairman Roberts. Ms. Neuberger, I would like to know more 
about the point of service, when the child and the cafeteria worker 
interact and determine how the meal will be paid. You have cited 
this in your statement as a step at which many errors occur. Can 
you walk us through what happens exactly at the point of service? 
I am not an expert, but Cindy Jones is, and there seem to be a 
number of points of error. If you could clarify that point of contact 
for me, please, it would be helpful. 

Ms. Neuberger. Absolutely, and it sounds like you have had a 
chance to visit school meal programs, which is great. I hope that 
if the rest of you have not had an opportunity, that you will find 
one soon, because there is nothing like seeing it firsthand. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, you can lose a little weight there, too. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Neuberger. But, let me describe a typical scenario. There 
is a lot of variation, but you might have a cafeteria with a 30- 
minute lunch period, dozens if not hundreds of students coming 
through a line. Sometimes there is choice about what they take, 
not always. When they have their meal on their tray, they go to 
a cashier at the end of the line. That cashier needs to check the 
meal to make sure it is meeting nutrition standards and figure out 
who the child is to make sure that meal is marked down in the 
right meal category, free, reduced-price, or paid. 

Now, that is a process that has to happen very, very quickly 
when you have lots of students waiting in line and it is only when 
they get through that process that they finally get to eat. So, this 
is not a sophisticated interaction. We are talking about, maybe a 
seven-or eight-year-old and a cashier and it has to happen really 
fast, and that does create opportunities for errors. 

There are also more innovative models that are being tried now 
that can make it easier for kids to get meals. So, for example, for 
older students, there might be a cart in the hallway where you can 
pick up a breakfast and take it with you to class. That makes it 
much easier for students to eat. It also reduces errors related to 
what is in the meal because they are taking a prepackaged meal. 
But, that is a very fast transaction where you have to have a proc- 
ess for knowing who is taking the meal and keeping track of that. 
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Meals are sometimes served in the classroom. Again, the process 
is decentralized and that means there are sometimes opportunities 
for error and you need to react accordingly. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, thank you for that explanation. 

A question for you hoth. Is electronic data matching the method 
of additional verification that would he least burdensome to school 
food service providers. Which of the other methods of improving 
program integrity that you recommend will cause the least addi- 
tional burden? 

Mr. Lord. Do you want to go first? 

Ms. Neuberger. Sure. I will go ahead. So, data matching is used 
now at two different steps in the process, first, at the certification, 
which is the approval point, where you can use data from SNAP 
anywhere in the country and certain States are allowed to use 
Medicaid data to automatically enroll kids. The application process 
has been a source of error, and so the fewer families have to go 
through that process, the more that can be automatically enrolled, 
the more you reduce opportunities for error. 

The program has been moving in that direction. Over the last 
five years or so, many more students are directly certified. As a re- 
sult, even though there are more children in the free or reduced 
price category now than there were because of the recession, 
schools have to process applications for two-and-a-half million 
fewer children. So, that is much less paperwork for schools. That 
is a great step forward. 

The other place where data can be used is at the verification 
stage. That is checking applications. That is where I think there 
is room to look at more data sources, as GAO recommended. 

I would caution against just expanding the number of kids that 
get verified because many families do not respond to that request, 
and if they do not, they lose benefits whether or not they are eligi- 
ble. But, data could be a very good way of pinpointing applica- 
tions — 

Chairman Roberts. I am a little worried about the privacy issue. 

Ms. Neuberger. Yes. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, I am more than a little worried, but 
at any rate, let me just say that I have a concern about holding 
States accountable to a different standard. We received a report 
from the Inspector General of the Food and Nutrition Service indi- 
cating, and I think my figures are accurate here errors of $1.9 bil- 
lion in school lunch, errors of $770 million in school breakfast. We 
are not the Pentagon, or, for that matter, any other agency, but 
that is a considerable amount of money. I do not know if either one 
of you have had access to that information or if you would like to 
make a comment on that, but it is a concern of the committee. 

Mr. Lord. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. The improper pay- 
ments rate overall for the programs is about 15.25 percent. The 
good news is it has declined slightly from last year, assuming, the 
data is reliable. At the same time, close to a billion dollars of the 
improper payments were in the certification area 

Chairman Roberts. Let me just 

Mr. Lord. — errors, so 

Chairman Roberts. I apologize for interrupting 

Mr. Lord. Sure. 
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Chairman Roberts. — but I am already over time and we have 
gone on a considerable amount of time. We have a lot of people 
waiting. But, basically, we have very large errors — $1.9 billion in 
school lunch, $770 million in school breakfast. It is my under- 
standing that States are asked to audit every three years, but this 
last report, or the last report that we could come up with, was 
based on data from clear back in 2005. That has been ten years. 
So, I think we are holding the FNS and the Federal component of 
this, which, of course, is now playing a much stronger role, to a dif- 
ferent standard than that of the States, and that is of concern to 
me. Why ten years? 

Ms. Neuberger. So, the reviews of districts do happen now every 
three years. The kind of report that you are talking about 

Chairman Roberts. Right. 

Ms. Neuberger. — is the nationally representative study that 
USDA does. It is a very in-depth report where they go out and 
interview households, they stand in cafeterias and watch what is 
on the tray to make sure there is accuracy. That kind of report is 
very important. It also is relatively costly and takes a long time to 
do. But, it provides the kind of information that can be very helpful 
to developing proposals for how to improve errors because you real- 
ly get to the bottom of what is causing errors and what kind of er- 
rors are most prevalent and that allows you to design tailored solu- 
tions. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Stabenow. 

Senator Stabenow. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In this area, we juggle, of course, the desire and the need to 
make sure that we are accurate, that children who need and qual- 
ify for lunches and breakfasts are getting it as opposed to those 
who should not be. On the other hand, we have situations where 
we do not want to add additional costs to the local schools who are 
juggling between administrative costs and actually providing qual- 
ity meals, and so we have a number of issues to juggle. 

I know in the last bill that we did, having community eligibility 
put into place has made a huge difference in Michigan in schools 
being able to be more efficient and have more dollars going actually 
to feeding hungry children. 

But, Mr. Lord, first, it sounds like you were saying that the 
USDA has accepted your recommendations and are moving forward 
to make changes, is that my understanding? 

Mr. Lord. Yes, absolutely. They agreed with all of our report rec- 
ommendations and recently provided an update of steps they are 
taking to implement them, which is, frankly, good news for the pro- 
gram. 

Senator Stabenow. That is great. That is wonderful. 

When we talk about program integrity measures, which are very 
important, they can have unintended consequences of removing 
children who actually should be getting food. Could you give us 
some examples when this happens and what approaches we can 
take to actually improve improper payments at the same time pro- 
tecting access for children? What is the best way to do that? 

Mr. Lord. Well, as we highlighted in our report, we think you 
can attack this from various angles. Obviously, the verification 
process, we think, could be strengthened. Again, you can do it in 
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a way it is not going to adversely impact children truly in need. 
I get the sense the school districts are reluctant to do this, though, 
because of the lack of training, expertise, fear 

Senator Stabenow. Is it extra cost for them and the kinds of 
things that you are talking about? 

Mr. Lord. I believe it would impose some additional cost, but in 
the end, the net result would be, though, you are potentially free- 
ing up some additional funds you could devote to the program, to 
those who are truly deserving. So, from a cost-benefit standpoint, 
I think it would be effective, but that is USDA’s call. They would 
have to do more additional studies on that. 

Senator Stabenow. I think that is always the juggling. 

Ms. Neuberger, talking about the verification steps and the addi- 
tional administrative costs and how we balance that, obviously, we 
want integrity in these programs and we want every penny to go 
to children who need it, but even automated tools can be cost pro- 
hibitive for some schools that are on tight budgets. Do you believe 
additional investments in error reduction could come at the ex- 
pense of improving meals, and when you look at the per meal reim- 
bursement, what funding do they get to cover administrative costs 
associated with meal programs versus investments in technology, 
because I think we really need to understand this so that we can 
do this right. 

Ms. Neuberger. That is a really important question. At the 
school district level, schools get a per meal reimbursement. That is 
for free meals, just about $3 right now, and that has to cover all 
the costs associated with running the program. So, it is buying the 
food, it is the staff to serve it and prepare the food, and it is all 
of the administrative processes. There is not a separate funding 
stream to cover buying a software system or putting more staff in 
place to do these kinds of checks. So, it is really important to bal- 
ance the goals here, because if too much of those funds have to go 
toward administrative processes, they are not available for food. 

At the Federal level, there have been grants to States to improve 
their technology systems and those seem to have been contributing 
to a reduction in that kind of error. So, that has been a great in- 
vestment that is paying off. 

Senator Stabenow. The Chairman and I have been talking about 
the fact that particularly for very small schools — I went to school 
in one of those in Northern Michigan — it can become particularly 
difficult, and so we are interested in working with you on rec- 
ommendations as it relates to very small schools, as well. 

Chairman Roberts. Yes. Would the Senator yield on that point? 

Senator Stabenow. Yes, I would be happy to. 

Chairman Roberts. I have not visited enough schools yet, but 
we are getting there, and there is a tremendous difference in the 
school that Cindy represents and other schools that are doing this. 
They are doing a pretty darn good job. Then you go to rural and 
small town America, and, I mean, real rural and small town Amer- 
ica. They simply cannot keep pace with the regulations, the paper- 
work, et cetera, et cetera. Training, as Mr. Lord says, obviously 
would certainly help out. They are doing the best they can. So, this 
is not a one-size-fits-all. I know that is obvious to everybody here. 
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but I wanted to underscore what Senator Stabenow has said. I 
mean, we have got some real challenges out there. Thank you. 

Senator Stabenow. I am going to reclaim my time and take one 
more question — ask one more question, and, Ms. Neuberger, for 
you, as well. We know that simple errors on applications — and this 
goes to how we — the bureaucracy and how we do all of this for fam- 
ilies. It is not only the school, but we need to care from the fami- 
lies’ end of things in terms of what we are adding in bureaucracy. 
Simple errors on applications are often the cause of improper pay- 
ments. So, it is not just intentional lack of reporting. If somebody 
makes a mistake 

Ms. Neuberger. That is right. 

Senator Stabenow. — they do not fill in a box, they do something 
that is simple but it creates that error that Mr. Lord is talking 
about. In some cases, errors result in children ending up having to 
pay for meals or they may not be paying for meals because of some 
simple error. 

So, to help make the system more efficient and ensure all chil- 
dren receive meals, what are, again, some of the ways applications 
can be improved, the actual application? I know that direct certifi- 
cation has been very successful. How can we better utilize the data 
matching to reduce errors so that we, again, from the families’ end, 
are not penalizing a child because somebody did not check a box? 

Ms. Neuberger. That is a great question. So, the first step is to 
make sure you are relying on data from other programs as often 
as possible, so as few children as possible go through the applica- 
tion process. That improves accuracy right there. 

But, then, there will always be children who are going through 
the application process and so you need to have it be a simple, un- 
derstandable form. The process cannot be like other programs 
where you are sitting in an office with a professional eligibility 
worker who can provide a lot of information and ask a lot of follow- 
up questions. Typically, the application goes home, families fill it 
out on their own without assistance, and they may not know that 
you need to multiply weekly income by 4.3 to get your monthly in- 
come. They may not know who they are supposed to list in the 
household. 

It is very clear that people have trouble understanding the appli- 
cation, and one indicator of that is that in USDA’s study, they 
found that out of the children who did not get meals that they ac- 
tually legitimately were eligible for, three-quarters of the time, that 
was because the family had understated their income on the appli- 
cation. So, these are families that bothered to apply, they qualified 
for the meals, but they did not get them because they misunder- 
stood what was expected. 

USDA has just issued a brand new revamped application that is 
much simpler than the old version and should be helpful in terms 
of eliciting correct information, and they are just embarking on de- 
veloping an electronic application, which is, again, very promising 
for making it easier for families and schools to get the right infor- 
mation. 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Boozman. 
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Senator Boozman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess the question I would have would be, do we have districts 
that — Mr. Lord, do we have districts that you have knowledge of 
that are doing a much better job than the average in regard to the 
problem? Are there districts that we can learn from that we can 
then take their knowledge and push to other districts? 

Mr. Lord. Sure. I am sure there are. Senator, but unfortunately, 
our scope was confined to the 25 school districts we examined in 
detail. There are thousands of school districts across the nation. We 
did not have the time or resources to visit all of those, but we did 
get some important insights just from visiting the few we did ex- 
amine in great detail. 

Senator Boozman. Very good. 

Ms. Neuberger. If I can add to that, with regard to direct cer- 
tification, the use of data from other programs, USDA does rank 
State performance. There are States that are doing a fabulous job. 
West Virginia and Kansas are example of those, and you will have 
people on the next panel who can speak to that. Michigan is an- 
other great example where they have taken advantage of resources 
and made continuous improvements and got a performance bonus 
and are now directly certifying one hundred percent of the kids 
who they should be. So, there are great examples at the State and 
district level and USDA is working on sharing those best practices 
so that others can learn. 

Senator Boozman. Good. I would like to just also acknowledge 
the importance of simplifying the application processes. I was on 
the school board for seven years, and the paperwork on these type 
of things, our poor special ed teachers that work so hard, the pa- 
perwork that they endure, and the list goes on and on. Again, I 
would just like to throw my two cents in that is something that, 
that does not cost any money. That ultimately saves a lot of money. 
There is just something about government — and I am part of gov- 
ernment — that we just add to that burden, whether it is the IRS 
or this or anything else. So, again, I think that is very, very impor- 
tant, and hopefully, we can work to remedy that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Gillibrand. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
Ranking Member Stabenow, for holding this hearing. This is an 
issue that I care deeply about. I brought apples today, so this is 
the half-cup of apples that I am really hoping we can get in every 
school lunch program across New York. Lots of States have lots of 
great produce, but this is a half-cup, so for parents in the room, 
we know this is not a lot of — you brought your half-cup. I am going 
to put these in the anteroom. Staff can have them. I had a pack. 
They are really good. 

So, since we are talking about this issue of school meals, the one 
issue that I want this committee to remember, because I think it 
is so important, that we should not cut the standards. The Chair- 
man said that 40 — what did he say, 46 States applied for whole 
grain waivers. Those are just individual schools within 46 States, 
but 90 percent of schools are complying. So, we are actually doing 
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quite well in meeting the nutrition standards that we set aside in 
the last bipartisan bill on this topic. 

So, I really want to make sure we do not cut the requirements, 
specifically for the half-cup of fruits and vegetables, because as 
Senator Stabenow mentioned about obesity, if one in three kids are 
obese in this country, what are we doing? I mean, we need to make 
sure these kids understand they should be eating fruits and vegeta- 
bles daily, that they are a really important part of how they grow, 
how they learn, how they are healthy. The rate of obese adults in 
this country is, again — and your statement about our military and 
having access to the men and women they need to be fit is a real 
concern. 

So, I think it is important for us to look at the dynamics of the 
fruits and vegetables requirement. If we are cutting the standards 
for school meals, I think the kids get the biggest hit. Who suffers 
most financially? Who loses the most business? It is actually farm- 
ers, and I want to talk about the farmers in my State and the 
farmers in other States on this committee. 

So, in Kansas, they produce honeydew melons, which I know my 
kids love, and that is a great school snack, to have access to real 
melons. In Mississippi, blueberries — kids love blueberries. Ken- 
tucky, blackberries. Arkansas, edamame, one of the most easy, fun 
vegetables for kids to eat. They love edamame. Sweet potatoes — we 
prefer them fried, but, yes, they are very good, too. Cherry farmers 
in Nebraska, fields greens in North Dakota, watermelon in South 
Dakota, peach growers in Georgia, and apple growers in New York. 
All of those farmers across the States represented by this com- 
mittee would really be harmed if we reduced the standards for that 
half-cup. 

If we cut fruits and vegetables from our school meals, not only 
do the farmers suffer, but I really believe the kids suffer. My chil- 
dren benefit so much from having access to fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles every day, in every meal, and they love them as a con- 
sequence. They know how good it is to eat fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles during their meals. 

So, I am hoping that as we debate these issues going forward, 
we can focus specifically on how we keep these standards. 

Now, I know both of you are testifying specifically about how we 
can affect and change errors, so I want to talk specifically about 
that for a question. Ms. Neuberger, in your testimony, you men- 
tioned that counting and claiming errors often result from busy 
lunchrooms where students have little time to select, pay for, and 
eat their meals. Many of these operational errors occur at point of 
sale. Should we consider making more resources available for point 
of sale systems to reduce errors and improve program integrity? 

Ms. Neuberger. Thank you. Certainly, automated systems can 
make the process much easier. They do take an up-front invest- 
ment and so you need to balance the costs involved with the sim- 
plifications and the error reduction. But, places that are using 
them generally report that they do simplify the process tremen- 
dously for students and for the school nutrition staff, who clearly 
have a lot of things that they are juggling in the lunchroom. And 
making that process simpler and more accurate is a great way to 
go. 
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Senator Gillibrand. You mentioned a bit about the community 
eligibility and that we need to eliminate the need for meal applica- 
tions completely and eliminate much of the potential error. What 
can we do to lower the barriers to CEP participation by eligible dis- 
tricts and schools? What are your top recommendations to do that? 

Ms. Neuberger. So, it is actually a new option that is working 
very, very well right now. This is the first year that it is available 
nationwide. It builds on options that have been available for a long 
time, which are available to high poverty schools so that they do 
not have to go through the standard application process, where, es- 
sentially, they would be finding the few children who do not qualify 
for free or reduced price meals. In essence, the whole school quali- 
fies to serve meals at no charge. 

With community eligibility, they do not take applications. They 
rely exclusively on data from other programs, so that reduces er- 
rors and opportunities for error. In tJSI)A’s report, they found, as 
expected, that there were fewer errors in those schools. So, the 
school districts are realizing what an advantage that can be, and 
what they see is, because they do not have to spend time on paper- 
work, the savings that they get on the administrative side can be 
reinvested in meal quality and in serving all students at no charge. 

Senator Gillibrand. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Casey. 

Senator Casey. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I want 
to thank Ranking Member Stabenow for having this hearing, as 
well. You are both good to have us gather on these issues. We are 
grateful. 

I wanted to say, first, that we have two major concerns when we 
talk about these programs and about food insecurity. One, of 
course, we should start with the children. In Pennsylvania, we 
have not only a lot of children participating in hoth school lunch 
and school breakfast — in fiscal year 2014, over a million children 
in the School Lunch Program and a little more than 346,000 in the 
School Breakfast Program — ^but at the same time, we have almost 
a half-a-million children in poverty in our State. So, this is of great 
urgency and concern that we get this right. 

I have always been a believer that these programs, just like a 
number of other programs or strategies, can help us not only en- 
sure that more children have a measure of food security and get 
the nutrition they need, but it can also help them learn, of course, 
and I have always believed that kids, if they learn more now, they 
are going to earn more later, and it is not just a rhyme, it is backed 
up by all the evidence. 

The second major concern we have, of course, is not only making 
sure these programs work for kids, but making sure they are ad- 
ministered in a way that is consistent with the expectations of tax- 
payers and use taxpayer dollars efficiently. So, I appreciate the fact 
that you are bringing to us not only kind of a diagnosis of where 
the problems are, but also remedies for improving both programs. 

Ms. Neuberger, I will get to you in a moment on kind of a broad- 
er question, but I want to ask you a specific question about the 
WIG Program, the Women, Infants, and Children Program. Your 
firm, the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, just released a re- 
port with regard to new research linking prenatal and early child- 
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hood participation in WIC with improved cognitive development as 
well as academic achievement. So, kids whose moms are partici- 
pating in the WIC Program while pregnant scored higher on as- 
sessment of medical development at age two than similar children 
whose mothers did not participate. 

So, in light of this link between a program like that, the WIC 
Program, and the cognitive development of the child, and my learn 
means earn connection, can you walk through some of the benefits 
of WIC and why we should focus on that, as well? 

Ms. Neuberger. Absolutely. WIC provides nutrition assistance 
for pregnant women and very young children and those are critical 
times for brain development, as we heard earlier. There is a large 
body of research that shows that WIC is successful in bringing par- 
ticipants very important improvements — improvements in health, 
improvements in their nutrition, eating healthier foods, improve- 
ments in breastfeeding rates, better connections to preventive care, 
higher immunization rates, and new findings on the link to cog- 
nitive development. So, that is a panoply of ways in which partici- 
pating in the program can help low-income families and at this 
critical time, so that they get off to a better start. 

Senator Casey. I appreciate that, and I think it bears repeating. 

Speaking of things we should repeat, could you walk through the 
four questions again that you had in your testimony, in other 
words, questions we should consider when we are analyzing these 
programs. I think it is very important to have that guidance. I just 
want to have you repeat it, because around here, it helps to repeat 
things. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Neuberger. Okay. Absolutely. So, does the proposal have a 
proven track record of reducing errors, and that is where all the 
research on this subject can be very helpful. 

Will it maintain program access for the most vulnerable chil- 
dren? So, of course, when you are reducing error rates, you do not 
want to have the unintended consequence of making it harder for 
kids who qualify for the meals and need them to get them. 

Then, is it administratively feasible? So, that goes to, there is not 
a one-size-fits-all solution. You need to think about what works. 

Fourth, is it cost effective? So, will the error reduction be worth 
the cost involved in setting up the system and not make it such a 
cumbersome process that it is more difficult for schools to admin- 
ister. 

Senator Casey. We may put those on a chart so we can have 
them in front of us. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Casey. In the very limited time I have, Mr. Lord, I just 
want to ask you one question, and I may submit more to both of 
you for — written questions. 

On this question of direct certification, do you think that increas- 
ing participation in community eligibility and direct certification 
would help reduce improper payments? 

Mr. Lord. I believe it could, if applied properly. We looked at the 
direct certification for 23 households. We found errors in a couple, 
but in our discussions with USDA officials and as Ms. Neuberger 
pointed out, that would greatly relieve the administrative burden 
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at the school district level and has potential for streamlining the 
entire process. 

You just want to make sure the initial certifications at the SNAP 
level and other program levels are being done correctly. But, it is — 
I should point out, the improper payment rate in the SNAP Pro- 
gram is much smaller than the improper payment rate in the 
School Lunch Program, so that suggests that is a good way to go, 
based on just that comparison alone. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the 45 extra seconds. 

Chairman Roberts. Any time the gentleman requests addi- 
tional — well, not maybe any time. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Casey. I am ready. 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you. Senator Casey. 

I want to thank the first panel. Thank you so much. The first 
panel is now concluded. I am sorry. 

Senator Stabenow. Is that because he is so far away? 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Thune, I apologize to you, sir. 

Senator Thune. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know that I 
am down here a long ways 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Thune. — at the children’s end of the table, so 

Chairman Roberts. Well, a man has got to do what he has got 
to do. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Thune. That is right. 

I appreciate you and Ranking Member Stabenow holding this 
hearing today, and as we do prepare to reauthorize the child nutri- 
tion legislation this coming year, we need to, I think, take an objec- 
tive and bipartisan critical assessment of the programs and make 
sure that they are working in an efficient, effective, and account- 
able manner for the people that they are intended to help. 

I have serious concerns about the error rates in the National 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs, which for the 2013 and 
2014 school year were 15.8 percent and 23.1 percent, respectively. 
Improper payments for these programs total almost $2.7 billion for 
the 2013-2014 school year, which is a staggering amount. Obvi- 
ously, no one in this room wants any child to go hungry. We all 
know there are legitimate needs for food assistance. But, when we 
have programs with error rates that are $2.7 billion just for one 
school year, we simply have got to figure out how to put this money 
to better use. 

There is another area that I think needs attention of this com- 
mittee and that is eligibility standards for these programs. Do the 
current standards result in child nutrition assistance being distrib- 
uted wisely to the people who really need it the most? 

Just a couple of questions, if I might, for this panel. I would love 
to hear from the second panel, too, about the rigidity in the pro- 
grams and the people who are actually out there on the front lines. 
I would love to get a sense for the standards and just the lack of 
flexibility that exists today and doing a better job of balancing nu- 
tritional offerings. So, anyway, I would love to hear from the sec- 
ond panel about that subject. 
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But, I guess the question I have for you is what would you 
change about the eligibility requirements of the current child nutri- 
tion assistance cadre of programs as they exist today? 

Ms. Neuberger. I think the important thing when you are talk- 
ing about reducing errors and improper payments, which I think 
we all agree is a very important endeavor, is to create a culture 
of compliance with the rules. We want the rules to be followed. I 
do not think the rules themselves are the problem. I think it is 
helping people understand them, and there are lots of different 
people involved in the system. It is families when they are filling 
out applications. It is schools when they are running programs. It 
is States when they are administering them. So, I think that kind 
of day in and day out work is what is most important to reduce 
errors and reduce improper payments in the program. 

Senator Thune. Okay. 

Mr. Lord. I would second that and also add it is important to, 
as a former President once famously stated, it is important to not 
only trust, but verify. I would add to that and say it is important 
to trust and verify in a meaningful manner. We found through our 
work that the verification process could be strengthened in several 
important ways, and I think that will serve the reduced improper 
payments rate and help drive that number down. 

Although, I should add, in response to what Ms. Neuberger noted 
on the counting side of the equation, over $700 million of the im- 
proper payments estimate is due to simple counting errors at the 
school district level. So, I think that is an area that could be ad- 
dressed, as well, through technology, better training. So, there are 
some important ways they could drive that number down and en- 
hance the operations of the program. 

Senator Thune. So, do you believe that more State and/or local 
input on establishing eligibility requirements could be helpful in 
cutting down on some of the incorrect reimbursement rates? 

Mr. Lord. Well, personally, I think there are two ways to go at 
it. You have to, first, explore the potential of data analytics and 
computer matching to help simplify the process, make it more effi- 
cient, and you can do that at the State agency level without getting 
down to the school district level. 

But, at the school district level, again, I think there needs to be 
greater awareness about how to fill out applications completely, the 
need to periodically do spot checks of what people are reporting. 

So, I think you have to approach it in a multi-faceted manner, 
centrally at the State agency level as well as the school districts. 
As Ms. Neuberger pointed out, though, they are not as well 
equipped to do real vigorous verification. 

Senator Thune. Right. 

Ms. Neuberger. One of the things that makes the school meal 
programs easier to understand and administer now is that they do 
have one set of rules that applies across the country, and that is 
an important simplification and source of fairness. I think it is im- 
portant to consult with districts and States about what will work 
to help the programs run more smoothly and more accurately in 
their areas. But, that is not the same as considering changing the 
eligibility rules or other program rules. 
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Senator Thune. Right. Do you think that categorical eligibility 
for school meals ought to he eliminated? 

Ms. Neuberger. No. That is basically the source of tremendous 
simplification. I mean, that is what allows families who are already 
getting SNAP benefits, where there is a very rigorous eligibility de- 
termination, to get free school meals. Their income levels are going 
to be at or below the levels that are already set within the school 
meal programs. So, basically, that is a tremendous simplification 
right now and I think it 

Senator Thune. So, if that is true, then which ones should be 
utilized the most? 

Ms. Neuberger. Right now, anyplace in the country is allowed 
to use data from the SNAP Program or TANF cash assistance. 
There are certain other categories, like children who are homeless 
or in foster care, that can also be automatically eligible. Medicaid 
is only available for use in seven States right now, and so that is 
a potential — there is untapped potential there where additional 
States could benefit from utilizing that data. 

Senator Thune. Good. All right. My time has expired, Mr. Chair- 
man. I thank this panel and will look forward to the testimony 
from the next one. Thanks. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Stabenow. 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to do a quick follow-up, Mr. Lord. You were talking 
about how, as we look to simplification but also making sure we 
are rigorous in our oversight standards and so on, you indicated 
the SNAP Program has a smaller error rate, which it does, one of 
the smallest in the Federal Government in terms of overall errors, 
and that there is a larger error rate in the food program. So, if we 
were going more in the direction of tying it to SNAP, community 
eligibility, which has saved a lot of money in Michigan and been 
very effective, is that what you were suggesting, loolang at SNAP, 
which actually has more rigorous oversight, lower error rate, and 
tying it to that might actually accomplish both goals of simplifica- 
tion and also tightening things up? 

Mr. Lord. That was — yes, that is what I was suggesting, and I 
was citing the 0MB figures on their estimated improper payments 
rate. 

Senator Stabenow. Right. 

Mr. Lord. You know, there is some degree of imprecision with 
it, but that alone suggests SNAP, even though there are some er- 
rors in the program 

Senator Stabenow. Right. 

Mr. Lord. — when you rely on that method to enroll people in 
the school meals, it is 

Senator Stabenow. It is actually less 

Mr. Lord. Yes 

Senator Stabenow. — ^because I think it is below three percent, 
if I remember right 

Mr. Lord. Yes, it is 

Senator Stabenow. — right now, which is a very — it is actually 
the lowest error rate of anything that we have in 

Mr. Lord. Yes. 

Senator Stabenow. — agriculture programs, so 
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Mr. Lord. It is around three percent, and again, the National 
School Lunch Program is 15.25 percent. 

Senator Stabenow. Right. 

Mr. Lord. So, it is much higher. 

Senator Stabenow. So, that is an interesting — I just think that 
is an interesting thing for us to highlight. 

Mr. Lord. Although 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lord. Okay. One last point. In our report, even though we 
did note that if you are deemed categorically eligible for a program 
through programs such as SNAP, though, under the current 
verification process, you are excluded completely from verification. 
So, our point was you may want to subject some of those categori- 
cally eligible applications to scrutiny. 

Senator Stabenow. Thanks very much. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Klobuchar. 

Senator Klobuchar. Well, thank you. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. I am sorry. We had a hearing on patent re- 
form, which was quite exciting, or I would have been here earlier. 

Thank you. Chairman Roberts and Ranking Member Stabenow 
for holding this important hearing to review the child nutrition 
programs in advance of our work to reauthorize the program. 

I worked hard in the last reauthorization to strengthen local 
wellness policies, to update the nutrition standards for child care 
centers and after-school programs, and also to ensure that vending 
machines and a la carte choices would not undercut good nutrition 
in the sale of junk foods. I think we all know how important 
schools are to our kids’ nutrition. I am proud of the work that we 
have done in the bill and I think we know that we have seen some 
improvements, but I think we also know that there are problems 
ahead if we do not continue this work to make sure the kids get 
the most nutritious meals possible when they are at school. 

The 2010 reauthorization of child nutrition programs specified 
that USDA conduct a review of food items provided under the WIC 
Program at least every ten years based on the Institute of Medicine 
recommendations. Some have argued that the review process 
should be expedited in certain circumstances. 

Ms. Neuberger, does the current review timeline keep pace with 
scientific advances on the nutritional quality of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and what can be done to improve the process? 

Ms. Neuberger. There is a review underway right now, so I just 
want to make sure everybody is aware of that, so that is working 
as planned. The rule is actually that the review has to happen at 
least every ten years, but it can happen more often than that if 
there is reason. So, if there were important changes in dietary rec- 
ommendations, that might warrant a more frequent review. But, I 
think the rule that is in place makes sense. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. Very good. 

It has been estimated by the Journal of Health Economics that 
nearly 20 percent of annual medical spending in the U.S. is obesity 
related. How does this factor into the decision about how we reau- 
thorize this bill? Either of you can answer that. 

Ms. Neuberger. I think we have talked early on 
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Mr. Lord. Yes. 

Ms. Neuberger. Both programs, school meals and WIC have tre- 
mendous benefits in terms of helping children achieve the health 
and development outcomes you would like to see as well as better 
preparing them for learning. So, they are critical investments, par- 
ticularly for low-income children who may not have access to ade- 
quate nutrition elsewhere, to help them develop properly, stay 
healthy, and be ready to learn at school. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. Thank you. 

Could you comment, also, on the potential cuts to the child nutri- 
tion programs under the fiscal year 2016 budget resolution that we 
have just been talking about on the floor, Ms. Neuberger? 

Ms. Neuberger. I mean, broadly speaking, we would be very 
concerned about the consequences for low-income families in that 
agreement. That is not specific to these programs, but across the 
programs that families rely on when they are struggling to feed 
kids or make ends meet. 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. Just one last thing, back to the WIC 
Program that we just talked about. As it plays a critically impor- 
tant role in promoting the health of pregnant and postpartum 
mothers as well as young children. The continued success of the 
program is contingent on sound cost control, and I understand that 
States that are given flexibility to develop their own food list based 
on USDA’s minimum standards, and yet some of the States leave 
lower-cost products off the list of approved foods. Without dictating 
to States their WIC food list, how can we incentivize States to con- 
sider cost controls when determining approved food items? 

Ms. Neuberger. Just to be clear, WIC is a Federal program. 
Most of the rules are Federal. There are certain areas where there 
is State flexibility. States have a built-in incentive to contain costs 
in WIC 

Senator Klobuchar. Because they have limited 

Ms. Neuberger. — because they get a limited amount of federal 
funds. So, the more efficiently they can use that money, the more 
people they can serve, and that has been very motivating. WIC is 
a very cost effective program. WIC costs have increased at about 
half the rate of inflation over time. It is a very sound investment 
and States have played an important part in that. So, the way the 
program is structured really contributes to that incentive structure. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lord, did you want to add anything for any of these ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Lord. Not on the WIC, no. Senator. Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Okay. Very good. Thank you very much, 
and I am glad you are here. It is a very important topic, and as 
I said, the last bill that Senator Stabenow was involved in, and I 
know Senator Roberts on the committee and now leading the com- 
mittee, I think was very important and we have made some great 
strides and we need to continue improvement in the nutrition 
standards. Thank you to both of you. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Tillis. 

Senator Tillis. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Ms. Neuberger or Mr. Lord, I want to look back at the program. 
I am from North Carolina. I was Speaker of the House and I 
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worked a lot with the various school systems. We have 115 school 
systems in North Carolina. They seem to be both supportive and 
against certain components of the food nutrition programs in terms 
that they like the potential benefits, but they do not like the over- 
head, or they do not necessarily like how the regulations required 
them to implement the nutrition programs. 

Has there been any work done to try and figure out how we can 
measure outcomes, and that is a question I had for you, Mr. Lord. 
I know that you and the GAO are evaluating the verification proc- 
ess, making sure the people who are entitled to it get it and those 
who do not do not, but what about the more fundamental question 
of the baseline when this program started, the year over year im- 
provement in outcomes, which at the end of the day is the chil- 
dren’s health and making sure that they are fed. Are we measuring 
those outcomes in a scientific way and identifying best practices 
and intervening when they are compliant with the program but not 
producing positive outcomes? 

Mr. Lord. Well, I know Ms. Neuberger is probably more well 
versed on that. But, in terms of the outcome measures for the 
verification process, that was one of our suggestions to USDA. They 
are collecting — they have recently started collecting a lot of good in- 
formation on the so-called “for cause” verification process, but they 
mix it together with other reporting, so it is unclear to us what the 
outcomes of all their efforts to conduct “for cause” verifications, and 
those are reviews of questionable applications. So, at least in that 
one area I am very familiar with, there is broad agreement they 
need to do a better job in looking at outcome measures in that 
area. That is verification related, and perhaps Ms. Neuberger can 
comment on the broader nutritional outcomes. 

Senator Tillis. Ms. Neuberger. 

Ms. Neuberger. Sure. There is generally quite a lot of research 
on the positive benefits of these programs. In particular, for exam- 
ple, children who eat breakfast at school have been shown to have 
fewer behavior issues, less absence and tardiness, and better per- 
formance at school. So, that is a clear area where there is a strong 
tie between participating in the meal programs and the kind of 
educational outcomes we would like to see in schools. 

Senator Tillis. One question I have, I do not know if it is anec- 
dotal or something that we need to look at more, but you hear the 
stories of putting — I am not going to pick a vegetable, because I al- 
ways make a segment of agriculture mad when I do — but let us 
just say a vegetable that, for whatever reason, kids do not like yet, 
and administrators are concerned that they are satisfying the letter 
of the regulations, but a lot of that goes into the trash. Do we have 
any data to get beyond anecdotal to where there may be something 
else you could put on that plate to make sure the young person’s 
belly is full and more efficient with what we are putting on their 
plate? 

Ms. Neuberger. I hope that you will ask that question in the 
second panel, because we have some program operators who 

Senator Tillis. I am going to. I just do not know if I am going 
to be here, so I thought I would at least get it out. 

Ms. Neuberger. Right. There is research on the extent to which 
children are eating the meals. This is not an area that I focus on. 
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so it is not my expertise, but it has shown that there is less waste 
under the new rules than there was previously, and there is cer- 
tainly always room for improvement. But, it is important to know 
that things seem to be moving in the right direction in terms of fig- 
uring out how to get kids to eat healthy foods. 

Senator Tillis. I think that is one of the concerns expressed by 
a lot of the people. I met with some members of the School Boards 
Association and Superintendents Association. That seems to be a 
concern that they have expressed and I think it is an area we need 
to investigate. In the next panel, I hope I am here so that I can 
brag a little bit on our farm-to-school initiatives in North Carolina, 
because we have been very aggressive in that area and I think it 
is very beneficial. We need to do more of it, convince those kids 
that Brussels sprouts are actually really good, particularly when 
they know where they came from. 

But, I am going to hold and allow us to move to the next panel 
and reserve my questions for that panel. Thank you. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, Senator Tillis, I have been known to 
eat a Brussels sprout or two, but always with cheese on it. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Tillis. Mine is with bacon. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, with bacon and cheese, it might work 
out, but I have problems with the cheese, too, but then that is an- 
other whole nut. We do not want to go there at this particular 
time. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Heitkamp. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
this important hearing. Making sure our children have every op- 
portunity to succeed is something I think the entire committee be- 
lieves in, and this is a good place to start, when we are talking 
about child nutrition and basically giving them the opportunity to 
grow up healthy and learn throughout the day. 

Nutrition standards set in the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, I 
think, are an important first step to help create a healthier and 
more prepared next generation. But, we should also make sure that 
the schools have the tools they need to provide healthy meals. 

In North Dakota, 100 percent of our schools, I am proud to say, 
are meeting the standards, and a couple months ago, only one 
school had asked for a waiver on the whole grain pasta require- 
ment. So, that is pretty incredible in a State that has a fairly high 
rate of problems as it relates to obesity. 

However, the Pew study found that 74 percent of North Dakota’s 
schools still need at least one piece of school equipment, kitchen 
equipment, in order to meet the standards, and Senator Collins 
and I have introduced a bill to help schools purchase new equip- 
ment and provide them with technical assistance on food prepara- 
tion and meeting the standards. I just want to put a plug in for 
the School Food Modernization Act, which I think will give the 
tools to many of our people who serve our children every day, and 
by that I mean literally and figuratively, the equipment and the 
tools that they need. This is especially important in rural schools, 
where the school districts are already strapped, where you have a 
small population but a huge need for upgrading. 
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I have said it many times. My mom was a lunch lady, so I am 
especially partial to the School Lunch Program. I know what that 
had meant. I know what she did every day to try and put nutri- 
tious and good food on the table. I also knew that there were kids 
that I went to school with where that may have been the only meal 
that they got all day. She took that responsibility seriously. 

We have been talking a lot, Mr. Lord, about program integrity 
and making sure people who should not be participating in the pro- 
gram are not. Obviously, the surfer dude hit the news last year in 
a big way. But, Ms. Neuberger noted that one in four applications 
were denied despite actual household circumstance. We are won- 
dering, as we close the loophole and make sure that we do not have 
fraud in this program, how can we make sure more kids get into 
this program who actually need these nutritious meals, who actu- 
ally need that backpack going home on the weekend? 

Mr. Lord. Well, I think you need to raise awareness and perhaps 
do additional outreach at the school district level. I think there is 
good awareness of the program, but in some pockets, perhaps there 
is not. So, that is part of your outreach campaign for the program. 
You always want to be sure those who are deserving are in the pro- 
gram, but 

Senator Heitkamp. So, we have done outreach. I am looking for 
a new solution. 

Mr. Lord. Well, that is probably, in my humble opinion. Senator, 
that is something that the next panel could probably better ad- 
dress. They are obviously working at the local level and they prob- 
ably have really good perspective on that. I have the global view. 

Senator Heitkamp. But, I think you take my point seriously, 
which is we have fraud, but we also have a lot of kids who go home 
hungry and that has got to be part of this discussion. 

Ms. Neuberger, can you suggest any ideas on how we can expand 
awareness or how we can expand participation for children who go 
hungry? 

Ms. Neuberger. Sure. Awareness is certainly an important part 
of it, making the programs accessible and making sure they stay 
that way. So, we have focused quite a lot on the ways that you can 
improve accuracy and make sure the programs are working as they 
should. It is important at every step of the way to make sure that 
you are not putting barriers in the way for families who qualify for 
the programs and need the benefits. That balance is an important 
way of making sure that the programs remain available to stu- 
dents. 

Some of the approaches we talked about earlier, of relying on 
data from other programs, the community eligibility provision, 
where very high-poverty schools can serve meals at no charge to all 
students, are ways to make it easier for low-income families to get 
those benefits. 

Senator Heitkamp. Thank you. I yield the rest of my time. 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Brown and Senator Bennet have questions for the next 
panel, so I think, unless I am mistaken, this concludes the con- 
tributions from the first panel. Thank you so much for coming and 
thank you for your very valuable testimony. 

If we could now have the second panel please come forward. 
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[Pause.] 

Chairman Roberts. I think, in the interest of time, we are going 
to introduce all of the witnesses. Each one, of course, deserves their 
timely moment of fleeting fame before the committee. 

We would like to welcome Mr. Brian Riendeau. He joins us today 
from Louisville, Kentucky, where he is the Executive Director at 
Dare to Care Food Bank. Earlier in his career, Mr. Riendeau also 
led Government and Community Affairs for the KFC Corporation — 
I think everybody understands who that is — and served as a Legis- 
lative Assistant for Senate Majority Leader — let me see, that would 
be Mitch McConnell, would it not? 

Senator Stabenow. Oh, I cannot remember. 

Chairman Roberts. You cannot remember? All right. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you for being here today. We look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

Mr. Richard Goff of the Office of Child Nutrition from West Vir- 
ginia and their Department of Education is next. Mr. Goff joins us 
today on behalf of the West Virginia Department of Education, 
where he has served as Executive Director of the Office of Child 
Nutrition since 2005. He has 26 years of experience with the West 
Virginia Department of Education, including work with the Child 
and Adult Care Food Program. In his current role, he oversees de- 
velopment of policies and program administration related to all 
child nutrition programs. Welcome. I look forward to your testi- 
mony, sir, and your insight. 

Ms. Cindy Jones of the Olathe Unified School District 233. I am 
especially happy to introduce to the committee Ms. Jones, who 
serves as the Business Management Coordinator for Food Service 
at the Olathe Public Schools in Kansas. She has worked for the 
Olathe Public Schools Food Service for over 20 years. She started 
at 17, as I recall. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Roberts. She currently serves as the Public Policy 
and Legislation Committee Chair in the School Nutrition Associa- 
tion of Kansas and has also served as Vice President and Presi- 
dent. I certainly look forward to Cindy’s testimony and her insight. 

Dr. Sandra Hassink, who is President of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. She currently serves as President, and hails from 
Wilmington, Delaware. The doctor has focused her career on pre- 
venting and treating obesity in children. She is a pediatrician at 
Nemours Alfred 1. DuPont Hospital for Children, where she found- 
ed the weight management program in 1988, serves as the Director 
of the Nemours Pediatric Obesity Initiative. The doctor began her 
medical career at the Vanderbilt School of Medicine as one of only 
12 women in her graduating class. Thank you for being here today. 

I look forward to all of your testimony. We will start with you, 
sir, Mr. Riendeau. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN RIENDEAU, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DARE TO CARE FOOD BANK, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Mr. Riendeau. Thank you. Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member 
Stabenow, and the members of the committee. Thank you for invit- 
ing me here today. I am honored to represent Feeding America’s 
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network of 200 food banks that serve more than 46 million people 
in need, including 12 million children. 

Dare to Care Food Bank works with more than 300 agencies 
across 13 counties in Kentucky and Indiana. Our service area 
spans nearly 4,000 square miles and includes urban, suburban, and 
rural areas. 

I am here today to tell you that child hunger is real, real in the 
communities we serve and it is real across this great country, and 
it is a particularly stark reality when children are not in school. 
But, I am also here to tell you today that we can solve child hun- 
ger. Through innovative public-private partnerships and strong 
Federal nutrition programs, we can ensure all children have access 
to enough food for an active and healthy life. I am here to ask you 
to help us make good programs even better. 

Food banks like mine cannot do our work without the Federal 
Summer Food Service Program and the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. If certain changes were made to these programs, we 
could reach even more kids in need. 

My food bank provides more than 1,000 hot meals a day to kids 
throughout the year. Children who visit our partner sites will not 
only receive a nutritious meal, but they will have a safe alternative 
to being on the streets. They get tutoring, mentoring, and sports. 
But, far too many children cannot reach summer and after-school 
meal programs, particularly in the summer. In fact, the Summer 
Food Service Program in my State reaches less than ten percent of 
the low-income kids and only 18 percent nationally. 

Why is that? Well, at Dare to Care, our programs are con- 
centrated in Jefferson County, an urban county where summer pro- 
gramming and services are available and where many of our chil- 
dren can get to sites. The current summer feeding model, which re- 
quires children to consume meals at a designated site, works great 
in these instances where children have already congregated for tu- 
toring and mentoring. 

However, we face two challenges in reaching kids in our more 
rural communities, lack of sites and transportation. Those commu- 
nities simply lack facilities where kids can congregate and consume 
a meal, which makes the on-site feeding requirement difficult or 
impossible to comply with. Even schools in those counties that try 
to provide summer feeding report low participation rates because 
kids are not able to travel to the site each day. 

There are several policy changes that you can make that would 
help Dare to Care Food Bank reach more kids during the summer 
and after school, and we believe it will require a two-part strategy. 
First, we need to strengthen the site-based model by streamlining 
Federal programs and making it easier for community providers to 
expand the number of sites available to children. Currently, we 
have to operate two different Federal programs, one during the 
school year and another in the summer, even if we are serving the 
same kids the same meals at the same sites year round. Moving 
to one program will allow us to focus on feeding kids and not push- 
ing paperwork. Additionally, lowering the area eligibility threshold 
from 50 percent to 40 percent will expand the number of sites 
available and align SFSP eligibility with other federally funded 
youth programs. 
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Second, no two communities are the same. We need to continue 
to maintain strong national standards and accountability while 
providing new program models that local communities can tailor to 
best meet their circumstances to really make progress in closing 
the summer gap. Dare to Care currently runs privately funded pro- 
grams to fill this gap. Our backpack program in rural communities 
provides children with nutritious foods on the weekends and in the 
summer, but limited resources mean that we cannot provide a 
backpack to every kid who needs one. 

We have also looked into mobile summer feeding programs, but 
our rural communities are so small and far apart that the time re- 
quirement of having kids eat a full meal before we can go to the 
next location, as required, would limit the number of children we 
serve and, therefore, be cost prohibitive. Waiving the congregate re- 
quirement to allow innovative program models in hard-to-reach 
areas will address these barriers and significantly expand the num- 
ber of children we reach. 

Finally, the summer EBT demonstration projects provide another 
model that has been effective at both reducing food insecurity and 
increasing nutrition. In this model, families of children receiving 
free or reduced price school meals are given an EBT card to pur- 
chase food at retail stores during the summer. We would like to see 
this program significantly expanded in communities that have high 
need and are particularly difficult to reach. 

I would like to close by saying that I am convinced that child 
hunger is a solvable problem. It is going to require collaboration be- 
tween government, business, and nonprofit stakeholders, and we 
are counting on you to make closing the summer hunger gap a top 
priority in the child nutrition reauthorization and to give food 
banks like mine the tools we need to serve every hungry child. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify and I am happy to take 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Riendeau can be found on page 
101 in the appendix.] 

Senator Boozman. [Presiding.] Thank you. 

Mr. Goff. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD GOFF, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OF- 
FICE OF CHILD NUTRITION, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Goff. Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. I am 
the State Director in West Virginia and I would like to give you 
my perspective of the last two reauthorizations and how we imple- 
mented them at the State agency level. 

In April of 2007, the lOM released the report, “Nutrition Stand- 
ards for Foods in Schools.” Nine months later. West Virginia adopt- 
ed those standards in our Standards for School Nutrition Policy. 
The progressive standards were implemented in the cafeteria and 
outside the cafeteria. We required schools to have more fresh fruits 
and vegetables. We also implemented the skim and one-percent 
milk provision. Our sodium standard was 1,100 milligrams of so- 
dium, which is a little bit more stringent than the tier one require- 
ment. We also adopted the whole grain rich standard, and this was 
all back in 2008. 
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We do not permit a la carte sales in West Virginia. When chil- 
dren enter the cafeteria, they get a unitized meal that meets the 
meal pattern for USDA. We just felt that it was the right thing nu- 
tritionally for the student and financially for the school district. 

Also, outside the cafeteria, we implemented the competitive sales 
rules that the lOM recommended for all foods sold, served, and dis- 
tributed to students during the school day. We removed soft drink 
machines and sugary sweetened beverages. Junk food machines, 
vending machines, and school stores had to meet the nutrition 
standards set forth by the lOM. 

We also addressed healthy fundraising and required that if in- 
school fundraising was to occur during the school day on school 
property, that it had to meet the nutrition standards, as well. 

We also instituted the professional standards at the time and 
had a staffing requirement whereby we required continuing edu- 
cation hours and a certain level of a degree for the food service di- 
rector at the district level. 

Additionally, we did something different, as well. We addressed 
the food coming in from outside sources. We had done everything 
that we could to ensure that the school environment was a safe and 
healthy learning environment in the cafeteria and throughout the 
school environment, yet we were turning a blind eye to what was 
coming in the back door in the form of parties and things of that 
nature. So, we instituted a provision to address that, as well. 

In 2010, in anticipation of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, 
we redirected our focus on the technology and we developed a 
State-wide automated electronic system whereby every public 
school in West Virginia uses the same point of sale software. Stu- 
dents that come through the public school system in West Virginia 
a lot of times will just put their finger, their index finger, on a bio- 
metric scanning pad and it logs and categorizes the meal. That has 
increased efficiency and accountability in the program and has dis- 
pensed with a lot of the over-claiming problems that other school 
districts were seeing. 

The direct certification match when you have a Statewide system 
like this, it is done at the State agency level. We do the direct cer- 
tification match as well as the determination for community eligi- 
bility at the State agency and we push the data down to the 
schools. Once schools figure their claim for reimbursement, that 
data is loaded up to the district level and then pushed to the State 
agency level. So, the interface goes both ways, from the State agen- 
cy to the school, from the school to the State agency. 

By doing that, we were able to have Statewide eligibility. So, as 
needy families typically move around throughout the State, what 
we were able to do is focus on ensuring that their meal eligibility 
benefits were not interrupted. No longer were they required to sub- 
mit an application at the new school district. Eligibility followed 
them, just like their name or their student ID did. 

This also made it easy for us to monitor the system and improve 
efficiency and the integrity of the system. The three-year moni- 
toring cycle, when we went from a five-year to a three-year, was 
not a burden for us. Fifty percent of our monitoring is completed 
in our office, at the central office at the State agency level in 
Charleston before we even enter the field. We have a great rela- 
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tionship with the SNAP and TANF and foster child folks to get 
that data electronically. Direct certification is then uploaded on a 
weekly basis. 

We also piloted the second year community eligibility. The first 
year, West Virginia was not selected, but we did it anyway. We pi- 
loted it at a State agency level on something called the West Vir- 
ginia Universal Free Meals Pilot Project. CEP is very alive and 
thriving in West Virginia. Fifty-four percent of all of our public 
schools are community eligible in West Virginia, and I am very 
proud of that. 

The key to that working was an Act that we brought about called 
the Feed to Achieve Act that was enacted, our State legislature 
passed, that realigned school breakfasts with the instructional day. 
I am about to run out of time. The Act passed without a fiscal note 
and actually built upon the programs that we already had in place 
and ensured that all children would receive at least two reimburs- 
able meals per day. 

Thank you, and I will take questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Goff can be found on page 52 in 
the appendix.] 

Senator Boozman. Thank you. 

Ms. Jones. 

STATEMENT OF CINDY JONES, BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CO- 
ORDINATOR, FOOD PRODUCTION FACILITY, OLATHE UNI- 
FIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 233, OLATHE, KANSAS 

Ms. Jones. First, I want to thank you for inviting me here today 
to testify. School nutrition professionals across Kansas are working 
hard to ensure children receive the nutrition required for their 
health and academic success. Hungry children simply cannot learn 
and thrive. 

Olathe Public Schools is the second largest school district in Kan- 
sas. I am responsible for all financial aspects of our nutrition pro- 
grams. Our department has 275 employees serving 24,000 meals 
per day on a $12.5 million budget. Twenty-seven percent of our stu- 
dents receive free or reduced price meals. 

At Olathe, we are committed to delivering nutritious meals. 
Thanks to our universal free breakfast in the classroom program 
in five elementary schools, we are serving 850 more healthy break- 
fasts each day, resulting in fewer tardies and absentees and better 
behavior as students are no longer complaining about being hun- 
gry. We also participate in summer feeding, serving 1,900 meals 
per day. Expanding access to these critical services has helped our 
program remain financially sound while providing the nutrition 
that is vital to our students. 

Even before the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act, school nutrition 
professionals had been working hard to improve school menus. In 
our district, we have offered unlimited fruits and vegetables, served 
whole grains, and meet limits on calories and unhealthy fats by re- 
ducing sodium. 

However, we faced many challenges. Under the new rules, many 
students are now bringing meals from home. Our elementary 
school participation has dropped more than nine percent, and at 
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the secondary schools, revenue has dropped as many students have 
stopped purchasing a la carte choices. 

Almost all the students leaving the lunch program are paid stu- 
dents. If this trend continues, the school cafeteria will no longer be 
a place where all students go to eat, but rather a place where poor 
students go to get their free meals. We have worked for years to 
fight this stigma, so it is heartbreaking to see our progress decline. 

Kansas students are leaving the program for a variety of reasons. 
Paid lunch equity mandates forced many schools to raise lunch 
prices. Many families do not qualify for meal assistance, but are 
struggling financially. As we continue to raise prices, some will no 
longer be able to afford to eat with us and the financial losses may 
force our program to cut staff, so they are impacting the commu- 
nity 

Smart Snacks rules have led to huge declines in a la carte sales, 
too, with an estimated loss of $700,000 in revenue. Items such as 
our fresh to go salads had to be taken off the menu because the 
small amounts of meat, cheese, and salad dressings do not meet 
the sodium and fat requirements. Our sub sandwich was a very 
popular a la carte item, but to meet the rules, we had to shrink 
their size, remove the cheese, and switch to whole grain bread. 
Now, we sell very few. 

We also have opportunities to serve diet soda, sugar-free gum, 
and coffee. We have chosen not to serve these items, but it just 
shows you how these regulations do not always make sense. 

Despite our best efforts to make meals more appealing, we are 
struggling with student acceptance. We are particularly challenged 
to find whole grain-rich tortillas, pizza crust, and other specialty 
items that appeal to our students. 

Every student must now take a fruit or vegetable with their 
meals, whether they intend to eat it or not. As a result, we have 
seen an increase in good food going to waste in our schools. We pro- 
mote fruit and vegetable choices with free samples and “I Tried It” 
stickers to encourage consumption, but forcing students to take 
fruits and vegetables turns a healthy choice into a negative experi- 
ence. Encourage and educate instead of require is always the best 
option. 

Olathe Schools’ meal program is self-supporting and operates on 
a tight budget. After labor and supply costs, insurance, utilities, 
and equipment and other expenses, we are left with just over a dol- 
lar to spend on food for each lunch tray. Imagine going to the gro- 
cery store with just five dollars to spend for a family of four, includ- 
ing milk, fruit, vegetable, and a healthy entree. Could you do that 
every day of the week? 

My involvement in the School Nutrition Association of Kansas 
has allowed me to witness the accomplishments and the challenges 
of colleagues all across Kansas and Missouri. Some districts have 
overcome challenges under the new rules, particularly those with 
high free and reduced price eligibility, which provides higher reim- 
bursements and participation and access to Eederal grants and pro- 
grams. However, many districts like Olathe are struggling with re- 
duced revenue, declining participation, and the higher cost of pre- 
paring meals. We do not have access to many Eederal grants. 
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That is why it is vital to allow flexibility, so all programs can be 
successful for the students and families we serve. There is a lot of 
negative press about school nutrition programs asking for flexi- 
bility. To me, this is very hurtful. We are only asking for flexibility 
to ensure all school nutrition programs are successful. Have faith 
in the knowledge that all school nutrition professionals want the 
very best for America’s children. After all, they are our children 
and grandchildren, too. 

Thank you for the opportunity. I will take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jones can be found on page 66 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Stabenow. [Presiding.] Yes. 

Dr. Hassink. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA G. HASSINK, M.D., PRESIDENT, AMER- 
ICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Dr. Hassink. Thank you and good morning, and I would like to 
thank Chairman Roberts and Ranking Member Stabenow and the 
members of the committee for inviting me here today. 

As I was introduced, I am Dr. Sandra Hassink and I am Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Pediatrics, a nonprofit profes- 
sional organization of 62,000 primary care pediatricians and pedi- 
atric medical and surgical sub-specialists whose mission it is to at- 
tain the optimal physical, mental, and social health and well-being 
for all infants, children, adolescents, and young adults. It is an 
honor to be here today speaking about a subject to which I have 
dedicated my life’s work, childhood obesity and the connection be- 
tween nutrition and health. 

The foundations of child health are built upon ensuring the three 
basic needs of every child: Sound and appropriate nutrition; stable, 
responsive, and nurturing relationships; and safe and healthy envi- 
ronments and communities. Meeting these needs for each child is 
fundamental to achieving and sustaining optimal health and well- 
being into adulthood for every child. 

Early investments in child health and nutrition are crucial. The 
time period from pregnancy through early childhood is one of rapid 
physical, cognitive, emotional, and social development, and because 
of this, this time period in a child’s life can set the stage for a life- 
time of good health and success in learning and relationships, or 
it can be a time of toxic stress when physical, mental, and social 
health and learning are compromised. 

Micro-nutrients, such as iron and folate, have demonstrated ef- 
fects on brain development, but are commonly deficient in pregnant 
women and young children in the United States. These deficiencies 
can lead to delays in attention, motor development, poor short-term 
memory, and lower IQ scores. 

One of the most effective investments Congress can make during 
the prenatal to school-age period is to support the Special Supple- 
mental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children, or 
WIC, and I thank the committee for its strong bipartisan support 
for WIC over the past four decades. WIC helps give children a 
healthy start at life by providing nutritious foods, nutrition edu- 
cation, and breastfeeding support. Children who receive WIC have 
improved birth outcomes, increased rates of immunization, better 
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access to health care through a medical home, and participation 
may help reduce childhood obesity. 

WIC has also played an important role in promoting 
breastfeeding and improving breastfeeding initiation. We rec- 
ommend that the committee seek to find ways to promote 
breastfeeding initiation and continuation even further in the WIC 
program, including by an increase in the authorization for the 
Breastfeeding Peer Counseling Program for $180 million. 

WIC is a targeted intervention for mothers and young children 
with impacts that can be long-term in nature, including improved 
health outcomes, educational prospects, and the prosperity of our 
communities. As a pediatrician, I have seen firsthand the impor- 
tance of nutrition in child health. 

When I started my practice in childhood weight management 27 
years ago, I was seeing adolescents. When I retired last October, 
I had a special clinic for children under five with obesity, and we 
were seeing infants. These children were already showing the ef- 
fects of their increased body mass index on blood pressure and 
measures of blood sugar control. We saw obesity-related liver dis- 
ease in four-year-olds and in children with pre-diabetes at age six. 

Today, our children are experiencing an unprecedented nutri- 
tional crisis resulting in the double burden of food insecurity and 
obesity. The connecting factor for both is poverty. The highest rates 
of obesity are found in people with the lowest incomes, and increas- 
ingly, the picture of food insecurity in children is that of a child 
with overweight or obesity consuming a poor quality diet. Good nu- 
trition is not only an essential component of chronic disease pre- 
vention and treatment, it also helps treat the effects of chronic 
hunger. 

WIC is just one intervention to address the double burden. Fami- 
lies, our schools, child care communities, and certainly pediatri- 
cians play an important role in shaping healthy habits. When you 
are in the middle of an epidemic, you cannot keep doing what you 
have always been doing. As pediatricians, parents, community 
leaders, and policy makers, we have an obligation to ensure that 
the food we provide our children is healthy and nutritious and that 
we model healthy eating as adults. 

Good nutrition in childhood sets the stage for lifelong health, and 
just like we vaccinate to protect against illness, we can also vac- 
cinate against chronic disease by providing pregnant women and 
children with nutritional assistance and breastfeeding support. 

As we celebrate our mothers this weekend, I urge the committee 
to put mothers’ and children’s nutritional needs first. Our chil- 
dren’s health simply cannot wait. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Hassink can be found on page 58 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you very much. We will proceed with 
questions. I know the Chairman will be returning in just a mo- 
ment. 

So, thank you to each of you for your comments. We very much 
appreciate them, and Dr. Hassink, thank you very much for re- 
minding us all what this is really about in terms of children and 
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health and the stake we have in children being healthy and having 
a chance to succeed. 

Mr. Goff, I wanted to start with you, because when I think of 
West Virginia, you have all kinds of schools, you have rural, you 
have urban, and yet your State is 100 percent compliant with the 
new meal standards, including Smart Snacks. It looks like you 
were ahead of the game, anticipating things. I want to congratulate 
you and the State for that, and I am wondering how you were able 
to help your schools in the State to be able to achieve the goals. 
Secondly, when many schools rely on the a la carte sales to supple- 
ment their budgets, and we understand tight budgets for schools, 
but the change to healthier items does not seem to have impacted 
your schools. So, how did you help schools be able to achieve and 
how is it you were able to do that, including a la carte sales, in 
a way that did not hurt your schools? 

Mr. Goff. Okay. Thank you for the kind comments. When we 
adopted the lOM standards in 2008, right after they were released, 
and we put together a very comprehensive implementation plan, as 
far as bringing the schools on board, we went through the black 
eyes like everyone else is going through with the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act, but we used quarterly workshops. We created a 
Listserv where we could communicate with each food service direc- 
tor through the Internet with the push of a “send” button. We 
issued guidance memos. We met with principals’ groups. We met 
with superintendent groups. We did presentations before boards to 
get the word out and let them know just why the standards were 
changing, why we were doing what we were doing, and the science 
behind it. We created a website called Smartfoods for parents, to 
educate parents of all the changes. 

So, we have had a very comprehensive implementation plan, and 
we staffed at the State agency level in preparation for all the 
changes, as well, as far as grant writers and registered dieticians 
and things of that nature. Our automated system, where we have 
an electronic technology system, point of sale system, that is inte- 
grated throughout the entire State. They just need to know one 
system. Our reviewers go into the schools. They just have to mon- 
itor one system. 

Many of the concerns that Mr. Lord spoke of, we do not experi- 
ence in West Virginia because of the direct certification and com- 
munity eligibility determination is done at the State agency level 
and we notify the schools of that information. Our free and reduced 
application is online, so we have had a lot of the problems that we 
experienced with the paper application, which has basically become 
obsolete in West Virginia. 

As far as a la carte, we in West Virginia — when children come 
into our cafeterias, they either get a unitized meal that meets the 
meal pattern that is fully reimbursed by the Federal Government 
regardless of whether it is free, reduced price, or paid, and we just 
felt that that is in the child’s best interest. We also worked to have 
salad bars put in place. 

Now, by not offering a la carte sales, that makes the point of sale 
a lot cleaner. There is not a lot of activity at the point of sale. So, 
that lends itself to increased accountability as far as logging and 
claiming the meals. 
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But, we have never had an issue with — as far as the revenue 
goes on a la carte sales. You get a unitized meal, which you get 
the full price of the paid meal, and then you get the full Federal 
reimbursement, so you get both revenue streams in West Virginia. 
With a la carte, that was never an issue for us. 

Senator Stabenow. Well, it is very impressive, what you have 
done, and when you look at the automated point of sale and the 
Statewide eligibility so that the schools do not have to be focused 
on that and it moves with the child, I just think that is really 
something that we need to look at and how we can save the costs 
and the paperwork for schools and families and still achieve things. 
So, congratulations. 

Mr. Riendeau, we have had a lot of bipartisan support over the 
years for our summer meals programs and we want to continue 
that. We know we need to strengthen both the congregate and non- 
congregate models. I am concerned that we create more flexibility. 
In Michigan, we have submitted a request for a waiver for the con- 
gregate requirements, and, in fact, unfortunately, it was denied be- 
cause of the current restrictions when a waiver can be issued. 

So, I wonder if you might speak a little bit more about the need 
for flexibility in terms of the summer and what is happening in 
terms of communities, whether it is on where children meet or 
what has been called grab and go or other kinds of models, why 
this is important. 

Mr. Riendeau. Sure. Thank you for that question. In our case, 
at Dare to Care, we serve both urban and rural counties, and I 
think that is where the difference between the two models is most 
stark. The vast majority of the meals that we serve through SFSP 
are served in Jefferson County, the home of Louisville. It is an 
urban county. It is a place where kids — there are plenty of sites for 
kids to gather in the summer, sites with programming and activi- 
ties that the kids want to be a part of The kids are there, and it 
is easy for us to get those meals to those kids, have the kids con- 
sume them on site, and allow us to comply with the requirement 
of that program. 

In fact, we have — our model is based on a 6,000-square foot 
kitchen that we invested in to build two years ago that provides 
over 1,000 hot meals a day now and takes those meals to those 
sites, and the program works very well there. 

Where the need for flexibility comes in is in our rural counties. 
Our other 11 counties are rather rural. Many of them are very 
rural. Frankly, they just do not have the community centers, the 
facilities for kids to gather. Even if they did have those, there is 
a transportation issue. These kids are spread out. Many of them 
are living in small communities. They are dispersed across those 
counties. In the summer, they do not congregate. 

What we would like to see is the ability to work on the ground 
in those communities with government and business leaders in 
those communities to come up with unique partnerships and inno- 
vative programs that are tailored to meet the speciflc needs of 
those individual counties, and I think if we could have the flexi- 
bility that we are talking about here, I am very confldent that we 
could reach many, many more of the kids in need. 
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As I mentioned in my testimony, 90 percent of the kids in the 
State of Kentucky who are eligible for SFSP do not get it because 
there is either no site for them to go to or they cannot get there. 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you very much. Thanks. 

Chairman Roberts. [Presiding.] Ms. Jones, Cindy, thank you for 
your help in our traversing Kansas and enjoying school breakfasts 
and school lunches. If you were provided with some — that word 
again — flexibility, what changes would you make? 

Ms. Jones. I would go back to serving 50% whole grain rich 
products. This would give us the flexibility to add back some of the 
student’s favorite items. Two items that we are struggling with are 
whole grain biscuits because they have no flavor and crackers that 
taste like sawdust. Just some simple changes would make a big dif- 
ference. Also all children love chicken nuggets, however the chil- 
dren do not like the new chicken nuggets because of the taste of 
the breading. 

I would go back to encouraging kids to take fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which is what we have always done in our district. We keep 
hearing about, it is just half-a-cup, but we have 29,000 students in 
our district. That is a lot of half-a-cups, and if two-thirds of those 
kids eat the fruits and vegetables, that is still 10,000 half-a-cups 
that we throw away, and over a year, that is 1.7 million half-a- 
cups. 

In our district, we want the kids to eat their fruits and vegeta- 
bles. We love our unlimited fruits and vegetables. We encourage 
our students by giving them “I tried it” stickers, because we want 
them to eat their fruits and vegetables. But, because of all the tight 
budgets we are having right now, we may have to discontinue the 
unlimited fruits and vegetables. I would hate for the students that 
want to eat their fruits and vegetables to lose that opportunity be- 
cause other students are forced to take them and just throw them 
in the trash. 

Also, I would like to be able to make the decision on whether to 
raise the prices for our meals. I think a lot of our students are leav- 
ing the program because they can no longer afford to pay the meals 
prices. I was visiting with a little girl the other day and she shared 
with me that her mother now makes her choose two days a week 
to eat with us because they can no longer afford to pay the costs. 
So, I would like for district to be able to determine their own meal 
pricing. 

Chairman Roberts. We have just been joined by the whole 
grains champion of the Senate, who has a bill to exempt that 
standard, and I will give you every opportunity to discuss that. 
Senator Hoeven. 

But, at any rate, let me also ask you, in my travels throughout 
Kansas, there were some schools doing well in implementing the 
standards and they seemed to be the schools, obviously, with a lot 
of resources. In your testimony, you mentioned that some high free 
and reduced-price districts in Kansas have also overcome chal- 
lenges. Is there a way to characterize the districts that are having 
a hard time, or does it vary based on the individual community? 

The reason I am bringing this up is that I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan and I tend to pay special attention 
to rural and small town schools. 
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Ms. Jones. Right. 

Chairman Roberts. Goodness knows, they have problems with a 
lot of things. But, I am not sure I am getting this exactly right. Is 
there a way to characterize the districts that are having a hard 
time, or does it vary based on the individual community and what 
they are doing, how they accept a program, et cetera, et cetera? 

I know there has been a lot of talk about training. I am trying 
to get at something here. I do not want to call it the attitude of 
the community or the attitude of the district or whatever — not 
much choice in this regard. But, help me out here. 

Ms. Jones. What I am seeing, districts like my own are strug- 
gling the most. We have a lower amount of free and reduced, so 
a lot of our students are choosing to bring their own lunch if you 
are at a district where there is a high amount of free and reduced, 
those children will continue to eat what they are being offered. 

I was actually speaking to a director from a larger district and 
he shared with me that because of the revenue that he is losing, 
he will end up in the red for the first time. This is his tenth year 
working in his district. I believe that a lot of the problem is the 
schools that do not have the high free and reduced student, are un- 
able to qualify for grants that are available to the schools with a 
high amount of free and reduced students. 

In my district, we have a centralized building and two registered 
dieticians on staff. We have to pay for all of our costs. We even pay 
indirect costs to our districts to help pay for the utilities and the 
custodial staff at the schools. Small school districts nutrition pro- 
grams are housed within one of the schools, so they do not have 
all the extra costs that large districts have. Plus, many of them 
have high free and reduced percentages. So, they not only have less 
expenses, they also have more funding available to them. 

Chairman Roberts. Well, you have given me the exact reverse 
of what perhaps some of us may have as a bias and I truly appre- 
ciate it. That is exactly what I was asking about. 

I have so many different questions here, but I do want to get to 
Senator Donnelly, who I think is next, and then we have Senator 
Hoeven. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
all of you for being here. 

Mr. Riendeau, I know you are based in Louisville, but I want to 
let everybody know that you also — Dare to Care serves Wash- 
ington, Crawford, Harrison, Floyd, and Clark Counties in my home 
State of Indiana. We are grateful to you for that. I wanted to talk 
to you for a second about something that I know you have heard 
about, as well, and that is the area that you serve, just outside of 
it is Scott County, which is just to the north of where you serve, 
and we have had a devastating HIV outbreak there and drug epi- 
demic there. The county also has one of the highest food insecurity 
rates for children in our State. I was wondering, in your mind, 
what is the best way to reach those kids, to make sure they have 
had enough to eat, to make sure they stay in school and, hopefully, 
stay away from drugs, as well. 

Mr. Riendeau. Thank you. Senator. Yes, I live just down the 
road from Scott County, and I just want you to know, personally, 
I share your pain with what is happening there. It is horrific. 
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You know, I guess I think in my mind, what is happening there 
sort of points to the larger issue that is before the committee with 
this whole reauthorization, that is, investing in our kids today can 
prevent so many issues down the road. We heard that kids who 
grow up in a food insecure environment are going to have all kinds 
of issues, and as they age up, they are going to find themselves 
with less options for becoming productive, self-sufficient members 
of our community. I am certainly not an expert on drug addiction 
or HIV, but I would have to guess that there is a very close correla- 
tion between the levels of food insecurity that you see in that coun- 
ty and some of the problems that folks are facing with no alter- 
natives to turn to. 

I think the best way that — one of the great ways that we could 
better serve counties like Scott would be going back to the Ranking 
Member’s question about flexibility, giving us the ability to tailor 
programs to be able to provide summer food to kids in those rural 
counties where the current model and the current regulations may 
not fit so well. 

Senator Donnelly. Which ties in a little bit to my next question, 
which is that in some of our rural areas that you serve, and obvi- 
ously throughout the rest of the State and in the country, there are 
Pack a Backpack programs for kids on the weekend and such. I 
know you help to work with that, also. Do you think that as you 
look at that, we would be able to reach more food insecure children 
if those meals in that program were eligible for reimbursement, as 
I know the funds come from the private sector for that? 

Mr. Riendeau. Absolutely. That program is — in our case with 
Dare to Care and serving our rural counties, that is one of the pro- 
grams that we do use to reach kids in the rural counties, because 
when kids are congregated at school, it is the one place we can get 
nutritious food to them to take home for the weekends. 

Currently, we fund that program entirely with private donations, 
so it is an entirely privately funded program. But, in my mind, it 
is a great public-private partnership because we are leveraging 
those private dollars to help address an issue that we currently 
cannot address with Federal dollars. 

So, the answer is yes. I think if we could find a way to involve — 
find a new revenue source that would allow us to provide more 
backpacks, that would certainly have a positive impact on our abil- 
ity to reach those kids. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you. 

Dr. Hassink, one of the areas of concern for me with food insecu- 
rity is also the general obesity that has occurred in children and 
the increase in diabetes type 2. As you look at that and as we look 
at that going forward, what more can be done to teach about 
healthy eating, lifestyles, and how to prevent things like diabetes 
type 2, because they can be so debilitating. 

Dr. Hassink. Well, thank you, and certainly we, as pediatricians, 
are seeing the rise in type 2 diabetes in younger and younger chil- 
dren, something we never thought we would have to deal with as 
pediatricians. 

I think starting very early with early healthy infant nutrition 
and transition to solid foods and good feeding practices are impor- 
tant. Healthy habits for families at home to start out right is essen- 
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tial. Many of the children who have severe problems in adolescence 
with their health, with type 2 diabetes, have already by age five 
have had obesity. So, early intervention. That means family edu- 
cation, stronger links with the health care system and food and 
providing information about food programs, providing education, 
understanding what is available for those families in the commu- 
nity, I think, would help get them off to a good start. 

In 2007, when we wrote the expert guidelines for obesity, we con- 
sidered all children at risk for obesity in this country and we have 
trained physicians to do preventive counseling for everyone because 
of this problem. 

Senator Donnelly. Thank you very much to the panel. Thank 
you for all your work to try to help our children and our families. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Thank you. Senator Donnelly. 

Senator Hoeven. 

Senator Hoeven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you 
holding this hearing today and thanks to all of the witnesses. 

Ms. Jones, you mentioned in your testimony some of the difficul- 
ties in complying with the lower sodium standards and also the 100 
percent whole grains requirement. What can we do to help in that 
regard? What do you think the solution is? 

Ms. Jones. We just want to make sure that we do not go forward 
with target two for the sodium, right now we are able to get by. 
We are struggling, but we are able to meet those requirements. 
But, if we go on to target two, that would mean we are serving a 
therapeutic low sodium diet. There will be no flavor to the kids’ 
food. I just received an e-mail from my director letting me know 
that our parent surveys are back and many of them say that their 
children are no longer eating with us because there is no taste to 
their food. That is a big concern, and if we continue on, I think that 
will be even a larger concern. 

Senator Hoeven. So, last year, I included a provision that actu- 
ally kept the whole grains at 50 percent rather than having 100 
percent of the grain products having to be whole grain enriched, 
and now I have introduced legislation with Senator King — this was 
bipartisan legislation. Senator King from Maine — that would both 
keep us at the lower sodium level, but not go to the next target 
level, and would continue the provision that 50 percent of the grain 
products have to be whole grain enriched. Is that something that 
you think is workable and that your State would find workable and 
that you feel other States would find workable? 

Ms. Jones. Absolutely. 

Senator Hoeven. Okay. Then, touch on for just a minute issues 
as far as the competitive requirements for the a la carte menu. So, 
we want to make sure that the school lunches are healthy and the 
kids are eating them 

Ms. Jones. Right. 

Senator Hoeven. — and then we also want you to be able to con- 
tinue with the a la carte, and I understand there are some issues 
in terms of what you can provide a la carte. 

Ms. Jones. Correct. We would like to be able to serve items on 
a la carte that are also on the reimbursable meal, because right 
now, you have to look at each a la carte item. If it is a part of a 
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meal, you can compare that throughout the week and fit it into the 
requirements. So, it is much more difficult to be able to get an item 
to serve on a la carte menu. If we can serve it on a reimbursable 
meal, it should be healthy enough to serve a la carte. 

Senator Hoeven. Okay. So, again, just some flexibility there 

Ms. Jones. Some flexibility, absolutely. 

Senator Hoeven. Thank you. 

Mr. Goff, I am glad to hear of your successes in terms of imple- 
menting the program in West Virginia, and certainly flexibility 
does not mean a rollback of good nutrition standards, but, again, 
making sure that we have healthy meals and meals that the kids 
will eat and that our schools are able to make their budgets. Could 
you tell me how many of your schools have applied for an exemp- 
tion from the 100 percent whole grain requirement? 

Mr. Goef. Well, we did the 100 percent, the whole grain rich re- 
quirement back in 2008. The only thing that has affected our 
schools — and that was implemented across the board in all schools 
and schools are not having a problem with it. The only thing that 
has really touched in West Virginia is the — as it relates to pasta, 
and that is only because we have some schools that are having 
trouble getting the product. 

Senator Hoeven. Right. That is the point. In some cases, wheth- 
er it is pizza or tortillas or pasta, I mean, when we talk about 
whole grain enriched, it is not just the bread and so forth. It is all 
these other products. Hence, some flexibility is helpful, and that is 
why I have advanced the 50 percent whole grain enriched. 

You have had a number — I actually have the number. You have 
got quite a few schools that actually have applied for exceptions. 
Would not some flexibility be helpful to them here? 

Mr. Goff. Well, I cannot speak for the schools. I think that when 
you are looking at granting waivers, my fear of that would be that 
it would give industry a pause to come on board and make the 
products more available at a sooner time. We had lots of waiver re- 
quests when we were implementing some of our standards as it re- 
lates to professional standards or even competitive sales, and I 
think if you have a good standard that is in the child’s best inter- 
est, then you hold that standard. 

I certainly cannot speak for a State like Kentucky, but our par- 
ticipation in West Virginia in our school meals is the highest it has 
ever been. Our breakfast participation is starting to exceed that of 
lunch. So, I think in West Virginia — and we have cooperative pur- 
chasing groups that pool their efforts to get the product. I think we 
are on the right track there. 

Senator Hoeven. But, you — so, you do not feel there needs to be 
any flexibility, even though you have schools that have applied for 
exemptions? 

Mr. Goff. Well, I do not have — know the number of those 
schools 

Senator Hoeven. Twenty-two. 

Mr. Goff. Twenty- two schools out of — and we have about 700. 
So, certainly, that is cause for an exemption, or a waiver until the 
product can become available. But, it was my understanding that 
it was more related to pasta. 
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Senator Hoeven. I understand in some cases it relates to pasta 
or tortillas or some of these other products, and that makes sense, 
if they are healthy and the kids will eat them. 

I will wrap up here, Mr. Chairman, hut the current dietary 
guideline recommendations allow for some refined grains, as well. 
So, if we allow it in the dietary guidelines, which is for all Ameri- 
cans, why would not some flexibility in that regard make sense for 
school kids, too? 

Mr. Goff. I understand. 

Senator Hoeven. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Stabenow, you had an additional 
question? 

Senator Stabenow. I do. Thank you. I do have some, and thank 
you again to all of you. 

I guess I am trying to put in perspective — I realize we are mak- 
ing changes in the last five years, and the behaviors are always 
hard to change where it is sort of in the process of moving in the 
direction, all of us, of wanting to be more focused on health and 
wellness, and we all know the benefits of that, and we know some- 
times change is hard. 

I do have to say, I have seen — I have visited a lot of school dis- 
tricts, some very creative, where you take the vegetable and you 
put green peppers and onion in the tacos and the kids do not even 
know they are getting it, which is great, and others where someone 
says, no, the government says you have to eat broccoli. So, there 
is a very different reaction depending on how things are presented, 
and we want to be in the creative process of that where we are 
sneaking it in and kids do not even know beans are a vegetable, 
right? 

But, Mr. Goff, I wanted to ask you about specifically the exemp- 
tions for whole grains. My dear friend, and I really mean that, from 
North Dakota has been very passionate about this. But, yet, out of 
thousands of schools across the country, we have had only 350 re- 
quests for waivers on whole grains. To put that in perspective, 350 
requests across the country, there are 900 school districts in Michi- 
gan alone. One request in North Dakota, four requests in Kansas. 
I am wondering, have you received very many requests at this 
point, and again, why would you believe your schools would not be 
asking for the flexibility of the waiver that we put in place at this 
point? 

Mr. Goff. Well, I could not give you the number. We have re- 
ceived some requests. But, it is my understanding in talking with 
the cooperative purchasing groups that comprise our State that the 
request is for pastas and it is because the product is not readily 
available for them to purchase, and it has something to do with 
that particular product has trouble maintaining its consistency. So, 
until more of that type product hits the market, some of our 
schools were struggling with it. 

But, as far as the whole grain rich requirement, we have had 
that in place since 2008. Students are very accepting now of what 
they call the brown bread. So, I think it is a good standard and I 
think we just need to wait for industry to come up to speed. 

Senator Stabenow. I am wondering, also, there are differences 
between larger and smaller districts and some that have the com- 
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munity eligibility, and as Ms. Jones was saying, just in larger dis- 
tricts with their smaller number of students that are qualified for 
free and reduced lunches and so on. 

Again, in West Virginia, how do you handle that with a larger 
district where there is a smaller number of children and sort of the 
economics of that for schools, because I am sure that is different. 
So, have you — how have you handled that in terms of districts 
where virtually all of the children are qualifying for free and re- 
duced lunch versus a district where it may be less than 50 percent? 

Mr. Goff. As far as 

Senator Stabenow. As far as sort of the economics of funding 
and so on, because that seems to be one of the concerns, is that 

Mr. Goff. With community eligibility 

Senator Stabenow. — large districts are losing money because 
there are fewer children being reimbursed on free and reduced 
lunch and other children are not buying lunch. 

Mr. Goff. That is a great question, and we anticipated those 
types of things before we implemented community eligibility. Like 
I said, the first year that they piloted that, we were not selected, 
so we did our own version called West Virginia Universal Free 
Meals. We knew that if we just selected nine districts, or however 
many we did select, and said that you now can have breakfast and 
lunch at no charge, if we did not fundamentally change something, 
it was going to create a problem with their budget. 

So, we worked in conjunction with our State legislature and we 
passed Senate Bill 663, called the West Virginia Feed to Achieve 
Act, and what that did, one of the provisions of that act, is it re- 
aligned breakfast with the instructional day. See, we were offering 
breakfast at the worst possible time, as most schools do, at the 
start-up of school, when the bell is ringing, the buses are arriving 
late, kids want to talk to their friends. So, we have a State law 
that mandates that school breakfast can no longer compete with 
the start-up of school. It has to be offered either breakfast in the 
classroom, breakfast after first period, or breakfast after the bell, 
or some combination of that, in every school, at every grade level. 

What it has done, that in conjunction with community eligibility, 
our breakfast participation is starting to exceed that of lunch. Now, 
financially speaking, that is very good for the programs because the 
margin of profit, if you look at the Federal reimbursement versus 
the cost to produce a breakfast, the margin of profit is higher on 
a breakfast than that of a lunch. Plus, it is the most important 
meal of the day. 

Now we have the naysayers in the beginning, for example, the 
teachers that did not want the food in the classrooms, will now go 
to bat for the program and are actually promoting the program be- 
cause they can see such a huge difference in test scores, student 
attentiveness, reduced tardies, fewer trips to the school nurse, 
fewer behavioral problems. It has really changed the way we are 
educating kids in West Virginia. 

We have one school district that, district wide. Mason County, 
their breakfast participation last year averaged almost 90 percent. 
Ninety percent of the children in that school had a breakfast on a 
daily basis. That is how we have done it. Through the economies 
of scale, the cost to produce one more breakfast or one additional 
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breakfast, the cost is not that significant, but the Federal revenue 
coming in on that one more breakfast is substantial. 

Senator Stabenow. Thank you very much. 

I know my time is up, Mr. Chairman, so thank you. 

Chairman Roberts. Senator Boozman. 

Senator Boozman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize to 
you and the Ranking Member for running back and forth today. 
This is such an important hearing and such an important topic for 
Arkansas and the rest of the country. I am on another sub- 
committee, though, that also is very important and it has to do 
with violent crime, gangs and things like that, which, again, all of 
these things go together. So, like I say, I apologize for running back 
and forth. 

Mr. Riendeau, and again, I know that these things have been 
discussed already and things, but it is such an important thing for 
Arkansas. Our summer meal participation has increased in recent 
years and is very, very important. However, we struggle to reach 
children in rural areas. Can you talk a little bit about the challenge 
that you have experienced with the meals program, and then, also, 
based on your experience, can you give us some concrete rec- 
ommendations as to what we can do to overcome some of those 
challenges. 

Mr. Riendeau. Sure. You know, as I said before, we have — Dare 
to Care serves both urban and rural counties, and probably much 
like your rural counties, particularly in Indiana, the distance be- 
tween the communities is so great and the communities are so 
small that it is just very, very difficult to find locations where kids 
can go and congregate. Unlike our urban counties, there are not ro- 
bust Boys and Girls Clubs with all-day programming and lots of 
things that these kids want to get to. 

So, the challenge is how do we find a way to get these kids access 
to summer food based on the realities of the county in which they 
live. So, we have looked at several different options. One of the 
thoughts we have is we have looked at — we actually have a bus. 
We have a school bus now, and we are actually looking at the pos- 
sibility of preparing meals in our community kitchen, loading those 
in Cambros, and putting them on the bus and taking them out to 
the rural counties and simply driving to the hollas [phonetic], 
where you will have a community of 20 families, and dropping the 
meals off and letting the kids consume them as the bus goes away 
and goes to the next community. 

The challenge with that model under the current rules is unless 
the kids — unless we stop and the kids eat the meal on the bus and 
we count the number of children, we cannot be reimbursed. So, the 
sustainability of that model is doubtful and that is kind of the chal- 
lenge that we are facing, which is why, one of the things we would 
like the committee to consider is allowing us to look at more flexi- 
ble models in those counties, like I am sure in Arkansas would 
probably benefit deeply from that. Let us look at those and make 
those eligible for reimbursement, as well. 

Senator Boozman. Right. Mr. Goff, you mentioned that you start- 
ed your program in 2009, and I think that is correct, okay, and I 
think that our States need to do as they feel like is best. Can you 
tell us, based on 2009 to now, what are your obesity levels? Have 
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they gone down, or have they flattened out, or do they continue to 
go up, or do you have any knowledge about that? 

Mr. Goff. In West Virginia? 

Senator Boozman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goff. We adopted those standards in 2008, and our, I 
think 

Senator Boozman. What has happened as a result? 

Mr. Goff. I think our obesity rate has leveled off. I do not have 
the data, but I do know that our school environments are healthier. 
In West Virginia, hunger and obesity live side by side. In trying to 
put the finger on the culprit, we have done everything in our power 
to provide safe and healthy learning environments for our kids. 

Senator Boozman. No, and I agree with that, totally. The only 
reason I mentioned that is that this really does go together with 
a whole host of other things 

Mr. Goff. Mm-hmm. 

Senator Boozman. — and, so, we need to address this. Like I say, 
I do not disagree that you all are doing a great job in the sense 
of doing what you feel like is best for your kids, but it is — I think 
one of the problems we run into is that we feel like if we just do 
this or that in this particular area, we are going to solve our prob- 
lem, and the reality is, with P.E. and lots of other things, after- 
school activities, all of that goes together, and if we do not do it 
all, then we are going to be in trouble. 

Ms. Jones, you mentioned in your testimony the importance of 
flexibility. Can you talk to us a little bit about specifically the kind 
of flexibility that you would like, or maybe in some areas or two. 

Ms. Jones. Sure. In a la carte menu the fact that we had to take 
a healthy choice off like a sub sandwich with turkey and cheese, 
does not make sense to me. That is a healthy item. We would like 
to have that flexibility to put those type of items back on our a la 
carte items. 

Having the decision to be able to raise the price of a meal or not, 
that should be determined by each district by what they feel their 
enrollment would be able to pay for. We want to be able to keep 
children coming into the cafeteria, because we cannot serve them 
nutritious meals if we do not have them eating with us. 

These are examples of the type of struggles that we are asking 
for flexibility. With the fruit and vegetable requirements, we really 
want to encourage our kids. That is something we have always 
thought was very important. But, we do not want to lose our un- 
limited fruits and vegetables because we cannot afford to offer 
them. 

Senator Boozman. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roberts. Dr. Hassink, I apologize that we have not 
paid more attention to you, especially with all of the work that you 
have done. 

Senator Boozman. I would have if I had more time. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Hassink. Thank you. 

Chairman Roberts. But, and this is the typical situation where 
the Chairman of a committee is answering the question that I 
would have asked you. You made some excellent points with regard 
to a lack of specific nutrients at a specific time and the detrimental 
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effect that that has had on attention and development, short-term 
memory, IQ scores 

Dr. Hassink. Yes. 

Chairman Roberts. — everything that everybody strives for. But, 
if they miss the boat, they miss the boat. I am not asking you to 
expound upon that research. I think it is self-evident. But, I want 
to let you know how much we appreciate your coming and your 
statement. 

I am now moving to the conclusion of our hearing this afternoon. 
Yes, it is this afternoon. 

Thank you to each of our witnesses and to the first panel, as 
well, for taking your time, your very valuable time, to share your 
views related to the child nutrition programs. These testimonies 
that have been provided today are very valuable for the committee 
to hear firsthand and to keep on record. Your thoughts and in- 
sights will be especially helpful as we undergo the reauthorization 
process. 

To my fellow members, I would ask that any additional questions 
that they may have for the record be submitted to the committee 
clerk five business days from today or by 5:00 p.m. next Thursday, 
May 14. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:32 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 7, 2015 

Statement for the Record 


Senator Casey 

Mr. Chairman and Madam Ranking Member, thank you for holding this hearing. 

A child nutrition bill protects and assists the most vulnerable of our society - pregnant women 
and children who are food insecure, especially in a time of economic difficulties for so many 
families and communities across the country. 

Healthy, nutritious food is critically important to the health and well-being of our children. That 
is why I supported the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. 

The investments that the federal government makes in programs like School Lunch, WIC and 
CACFP means less money that we pay in health care costs for malnourished kids who develop 
health problems. 

Pennsylvania has about half a million children living in poverty. That’s about 17% of the 
children in Pennsylvania. For some of these children, healthy, free or reduced-cost breakfast and 
lunch or food provided in their child care setting is the only reason that they don’t spend the day 
hungry. 

I plan to introduce legislation to make much needed improvements to increase access to the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program, or CACFP, and strengthen CACFP’s role in supporting 
good health and nutrition. CACFP provides healthy, nutritious meals to more than 3 million 
children each day who are in Head Start, Early Head Start and child care programs in both 
centers and family child care homes. Healthy eating and good nutrition are critically important 
for all children and particularly important for children ages 0-5 as their brains are rapidly 
developing. CACFP plays a critical role in educating children, families and child care providers 
about healthy nutrition and providing resources for at-risk children to eat healthy meals. 

It is important to make sure that the kids who rely on federal nutrition programs get healthy, 
nutritious meals. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act helps to ensure more eligible children 
receive meals, increasing the number of eligible children and increasing the nutritional value of 
meals. 

Hungry and malnourished children cannot fully participate in school. If children cannot have the 
benefit of nutritious school breakfasts or lunches, they cannot leam. It is as simple as that. None 
of us can function if we don't have enough healthy food to eat. 
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All the evidence indicates that if we invest in children, making sure they can learn at a very 
young age, they can learn more now and earn more later. We have to remain committed to these 
research-based strategies for our children. 

As school is letting out, it is also important to remember the times when children are out of 
school - summer, weekends, school breaks - and are going hungry. 

Isaiah 58:10 tells us, “And if you give yourself to the hungry And satisfy the desire of the 
afflicted. Then your light will rise in darkness And yottr gloom will become like midday.” When 
we work together to feed the hungry, we bring light to the awful darkness of food insecurity that 
millions of children endure every day. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Madam Ranking Member. 
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statement Of Senator Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.)) 

Senate Committee On Agriculture, Nutrition, And Forestry 
Hearing On “A Review Of Child Nutrition Programs” 

May 7, 2015 

I want to thank Chairman Roberts for holding this important hearing to discuss child nutrition 
programs. 

When the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act was enacted five years ago, we made a commitment to 
improving the health of our Nation’s young people by providing them with nutritious options at 
school. With a rise in obesity-related diseases, this Committee addressed the essential benefits of 
healthy food for particularly underserved youth. For the first time, the law implemented national 
school nutrition standards, even in vending machines and a la carte menus, to ensure children 
had access to the kind of nutrition that would improve their overall health and development. 

Now the time has come to reauthorize the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act, and it is easy to see 
the impact of healthy food on our nation’s underserved. I have heard from Vermont parents, 
teachers, and school food service staff who all agree we must continue to offer nutritious options 
throughout the school day and during the summer months. Too many children do not know 
where their next meal will come from, and we all know that a hungry child cannot learn. 

In Vermont, schools have found new and innovative ways to connect children to their food. 
Through participation in school gardens, sustainability projects, and taste tests for new school 
menu items, children are learning about where their food comes from and its positive impact on 
their health. Last year, I showcased for this Committee the New School Cuisine cookbook, a 
collaboration between Vermont school food staff and the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). The cookbook offers kid-tested and kid-approved meals comprised of 
USDA ingredients and farm-fresh products. This project highlights the dedication and creativity 
of our school food staff in offering delicious meals that kids want to eat. 

It is a considerable point of pride that in 2013, Vermont became the first state to offer free 
breakfast and lunch to all students who are eligible to receive free and reduced meals. Since this 
regulation went into state law, schools have reported a significant increase in school meal 
participation and better academic performance overall. That is why I believe the Community 
Eligibility Provision of the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act is a significant step forward in 
promoting the value of serving vulnerable children and families. This program has helped some 
of Vermont’s smallest, most rural schools offer free meals to all students, regardless of their 
ability to pay. As a result, schools have cited not only increased participation and performance 
in the classroom, but also dramatic reductions in referrals for poor behavior and attendance. As 
the Committee discusses solutions to combatting point of service and reimbursement error, I 
firmly believe we must follow Vermont’s leadership in providing universal meals to all students. 

Vermont has also long been a leader in the farm to school movement, which incorporates local 
agricultural products in schools. The program builds healthier eating habits, while supporting 
local agricultural producers. Since the farm to school grant program that I authored was included 
in the 2014 Farm Bill, the nationwide demand has far surpassed the USDA’s capacity to award 
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funding. And that is why Senator Cochran and I have introduced the Farm to School Act of 
2015. This bill aims to increase annual funding for Farm to School grants from $5 million to 
$15 million, as well as to improve access to critical federal funding for pre-kindergarten after 
school and summer school providers. Support for this program from states across the country 
only further highlights the desire of schools to implement healthy foods in school meals. 

As important as the discussion around child nutrition is our commitment, too, to the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC), which provides 
supplemental nutrition for low-income, at-risk pregnant and breastfeeding mothers, and their 
infants and children up to age five. The WIC program ensures that mothers and their children 
receive essential nutrition. The program has been directly linked to reducing infant mortality 
rates and improving the health and cognitive development of children. As the Committee 
discusses the importance of child nutrition programs, we must ensure WIC continues to receive 
the praise and support it deserves in providing for families in need. 

Finally, I want to underscore the importance of summer meal programs, which offer crucial 
nutrition to underserved children during the summer. Although we are doing our part to offer 
meals for children at summer camps and community centers, well over one-half of all eligible 
participants are incapable of getting to feeding sites. As the Committee continues to discuss 
child nutrition in schools, let us not discotmt the essential support needed to provide for children 
facing food insecurity during the summertime. 

This is an important hearing, and continuation of our child nutrition programs is nothing short of 
essential. I thank the Chairman once again for holding this important hearing. 

##### 
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Testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on Agricuiture, Nutrition and Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 

Mr. Richard J. Goff, Executive Director, Office of Child Nutrition, West Virginia Department of 
Education Child Nutrition Programs, State Agency Office, Charleston, WV 

Thursday, May 7, 2015 at 10:00 a.m. 

216 Hart Senate Office Building 

Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow, other members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to be here today and share in the discussion of a review of Child Nutrition Programs and our 
common mission of protecting the health of our nation's youth and the integrity of all federally funded 
nutrition programs. 

Childhood hunger in West Virginia (WV) is as prevalent today than ever before. More than one in five 
West Virginia children live in a household that does not have sufficient access to food. Sixty percent 
(60%) of West Virginia school-aged children qualify for free or reduced priced school meals. That's 
173,383 children whose family household income is below or nearly below the federal poverty level. 
Many of the remaining forty percent that do not qualify for free meals are the working poor. Those 
families struggling to pay the monthly bills while being confronted with a sizable lunch bill. Often times, 
the meals provided at school are the only nutritious meals that these children receive daily. Without 
adequate access to food, these children are at risk for health problems, obesity, nutrient deficiencies, 
and difficulties with learning and discipline that can echo throughout a lifetime. 

The federal Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 provided many changes and challenges to school 
districts all across our great nation. The new provisions of this Act placed children's health at the 
forefront of the Reauthorization process by adopting landmark progressive nutrition standards that 
focused on improving the nutritional composition of school meals while addressing the foods and 
beverages made available to students throughout the school environment. I appreciate the opportunity 
to discuss with you here today, a state agency's perspective of implementing these new standards and 
rules on a statewide basis. 

West Virginia got an early start to implementing the provisions of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 
2010. As you are aware. Congress directed the Center for Disease Control (CDC) to undertake a study 
with the Institute of Medicine (lOM) to review and make recommendations about appropriate 
nutritional standards for the availability, sale, content and consumption of foods at school, with 
attention on competitive foods. In April of 2007, the lOM released their report. Nutrition Standards for 
Foods in Schools: Leading the Way toward Healthier Youth. On January 10, 2008, the West Virginia Board 
of Education (WVBOE) repealed and replaced its Policy 4321.1, Standards for School Nutrition, and 
quickly adopted the iOM recommended standards. West Virginia's legislative rule established nutrition 
standards for foods sold, served and/or distributed to students in schools during the school day. The 
policy addressed both the nutritional standards for school meals and other foods and beverages sold, 
served or distributed to students outside the cafeteria throughout the entire school environment. West 
Virginia's Standards for School Nutrition, was one of the first state board policies to adopt and 
implement many of the provisions stipulated in the Institute of Medicine's Report from their Committee 
on Nutrition Standards for Food in Schools. 
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Initially, many school food service personnel, students and parents balked at the new nutritional 
changes. Additionally, school administrators, staff and fundraising groups did not approve or support 
the new guidelines. Lunch participation rates initially dropped and complaints were a common 
occurrence. The WV Office of Child Nutrition developed a comprehensive implementation plan for the 
new policy. The plan focused on the education of school administrators, school nutrition workers and 
school staff. The media, workshops, guidance memos and a parent website assisted In explaining the 
need for the nutritional standards changes and help garner support for the new initiatives. A "From- 
Scratch" statewide training was provided to the cook staff as a means to reduce the serving of 
processed, heat-n-serve items high in saturated fat and sodium. As the acceptance of the changes in the 
school meals menus and competitive food rules improved, meal participation rates started to rebound 
and improve. By the time the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 passed, WV was starting to make 
miraculous improvements in their school meals. Fresh fruits and vegetable salad bars were becoming 
more and more popular. Skim and low fat milk were no longer a topic of discussion and students were 
now asking for more of the "brown bread". Soft drink and unhealthy vending machines no longer 
cluttered our school hallways. Unhealthy fundraising programs like the "cookie dough" and "candy bar" 
sales were now a thing of the past. School administrators were no longer balancing their school budgets 
on the backs of our children's health. 

in 2010, the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act came along and strengthened our state's already strong 
nutrition standards. The Act brought with it even more changes to our nutrition programs, but this time 
we were poised to make the changes seamlessly throughout our state. We were ahead of the curve so 
to speak. With our lOM nutrition standards in place, and in anticipation of the many regulatory changes 
to come, the Office of Child Nutrition decided to focus on the technology side of our program. The WV 
Office of Child Nutrition established a food service director's list serve comprised of every food service 
director's email address. The list serve allows the state agency to communicate with all 55 county school 
districts with the push of the "send" button. Paper communications and "snail mail" were now 
obsolete. The list serve also allowed anyone on the list to communicate with their peers and fostered 
statewide comrhunication among the nutrition directors. Menu sharing, cooperative purchasing and 
problem solving were starting to evolve. 

In 2009, WV implemented the first statewide counting and claiming system. Our state utilizes one 
software application throughout the entire state. The Point of Sale (POS) software Is housed in every 
school cafeteria in our state. It interfaces with each of our 55 local education agencies, as well as, the 
state agency office. The computer application counts, categorizes and claims every reimbursable meal 
served to a participating student on a daily basis and generates a lunch bill for the parents of those 
students that are of paying status. State agency staff has the capability of knowing if any child in our 
state participated in breakfast or lunch in real time from their office computer from the state agency 
office. This statewide application also assists in the determination of student eligibility for meal benefits. 
5tatewide Direct Certification was born along with statewide student eligibility. The West Virginia 
Department of Education and the West Virginia Department of Health and Human Resources combined 
efforts to extend meal benefits to families in need through an agreement to share data for determining 
meal eligibility without completing the application process. This direct certification match is completed 
weekly and students are identified as free meal recipients at the state agency level and student status is 
pushed down to the school level electronically. Since the eligibility determination is made at the state 
agency level, as families move and relocate throughout the state, a student's eligibility status follows 
them, thereby eliminating any interruption to their meal benefits. Families are no longer required to 
"reapply" for meal benefits at the new school they are relocating to. This advancement significantly 
increased the federal meal reimbursement revenues for the state of West Virginia. Additionally, 
uncollectabie student lunch bill bad debts were also reduced substantially. 
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The statewide automation of our POS system also streamlined the monitoring of our program sponsors. 
The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act changed the monitoring frequency of our programs from a five year 
cycle to a three year cycle. This change became a challenge for some states; however our monitoring 
time in the field was reduced by approximately fifty percent (50%) as a result of our statewide system. 
Our technology enables us to complete much of our audits and reviews from our offices at the state 
agency in Charleston, WV. Claims for federal reimbursement, meal application monitoring, the 
verification process and direct certification reviews can now be completed prior to entering the school 
or district from our main offices. Additionally, the system has programmed edit checks and audit 
functions to prevent duplicate claims, fraudulent claims and over payments to program sponsors. 

The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 also created a very innovative and progressive approach to 
providing nutritious meals to low-income children. The statewide automation of our POS system also 
facilitated the implementation of the Community Eligibility Provision (CEP) by enabling the state agency 
to determine which schools and districts were eligible. CEP is an innovative universal free meal service 
option designed to make it easier for low-income children to receive meals in the school meals program. 
CEP is an alternative to collecting, approving and verifying household eligibility applications for free and 
reduced price eligible students in high poverty local education agencies. To be eligible for CEP, the 
school or schools within a county must have a percentage of enrolled students who were Identified 
Students; this primarily includes students who are directly certified for free meals on the basis of their 
participation in the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) and Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) Program. Once a school or district qualifies and agrees to participate in CEP, all 
children are able to participate in breakfast and lunch at no charge to the parents. 

In school year (SY) 2011-2012, Community Eligibility Provision was available as a pilot. During a three 
year period, USDA selected eleven states to participate in the pilot that helped shape the final 
regulations for the Provision. Initially, WV was not selected to participate as a pilot state; however, we 
did it anyway. WV sponsored its own version of community eligibility entitled "WV Universal Free Meals 
Pilot Project". Fortunately, WV was selected to participate in round two of the pilot that began the very 
next year (SY 2012-2013). West Virginia seized the opportunity and forfeited the "pilot" approach and 
implemented the initiative immediately. Beginning this year, SY2014-2015, all schools nationwide that 
meet the required Identified student threshold are eligible to participate in this Provision. 

Community Eligibility Provision in WV (55 counties / 688 schools statewide - 54% participation) 
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To address the issue of childhood hunger throughout our state, the West Virginia Legislature passed 
Senate Bill No. 663 in April 201,3, creating the West Virginia Feed to Achieve Act. The biii, sponsored by 
Senator John R. Unger, was signed into law by Governor Earl Ray Tomblin, It focuses on improving the 
nutrition, physicai activity and health of West Virginia's children. The need for the bill was simple; every 
child needs nutritious meals in order to achieve his or her potential. The West Virginia Feed to Achieve 
Act has ensured that every school-aged child is given the nutritious meals that their growing bodies 
require in order to succeed in life. West Virginia is the first state in the nation to pass and implement 
into law a bill that puts children's health and nutrition in the forefront of education. Research has found 
that students who participate in school breakfast show improved attendance, behavior, standardteed 
achievement test scores as well as decreased tardiness. The Feed to Achieve Act has realigned breakfast 
with the instructional day, giving every student the opportunity to eat a school breakfast. With this law, 
the West Virginia Legislature recognized the connection between student health and academic success. 

The West Virginia Feed to Achieve Act requires all public schools to implement innovative breakfast 
delivery strategies and lunch options that provide students with a minimum of two nutritious meals per 
day and, where feasible, at no cost to the student. The state agency approved breakfast strategies must 
be instituted in a manner that prohibits the breakfast program and student accessibility from competing 
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with the start of the school day. In WV, as in most states, breakfast was typically offered at the worst 
possible time of the day; at the beginning of school. Students are arriving, buses are late, the tardy bell 
is ringing and most kids want to talk to their friends. Breakfast was set up to fail. In our state, we were 
not even meeting the needs of our hungriest students. Our state is comprised of approximately 60% 
needy students, those children that qualify for free or reduced price meals. Prior to community eligibility 
and the WV Feed to Achieve Act, we were serving only 29% of our enrolled children a breakfast on a 
regular basis. To be successful and meet the needs of the students, breakfast must be readily accessible 
by the students. Implementation of these innovative breakfast delivery strategies began in fiscal year 
2013, with full implementation required in all schools at the start of the 2015 school year. Innovative 
breakfast delivery strategies include, but are not limited to: Grab-N-6o Breakfast, Breakfast in the 
Classroom, Breakfast After First, or a combination of the three. 


HiSTORICAL PERFORWANCE 

Based or, f-erc; - -‘-j i; projected that there vvlii be over a iO percent increase in 
breaiccist pcrtic pdton for Schoo! Year {SY| 23)5: 



The West Virginia Office of Child Nutrition administers six United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) nutrition programs for children. They include the National School Lunch Program, School 
Breakfast Program, Child and Adult Care Food Program, Summer Food Service Program, Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Program and the Special Milk Program, In West Virginia, more than $115 million dollars 
assists program sponsors to provide healthy, low-cost or free meals and snacks to children and 
functionally impaired adults in a variety of settings, including public and private schools, child care 
centers, residential institutions, shelters, family day care homes, summer camps and parks. In addition 
to providing nutritious meals and snacks, child nutrition programs promote lifelong healthful eating 
practices by integrating nutrition education, creating healthy learning environments and promoting 
nutrition in the community. Child nutrition programs are intended to serve the nutritional needs of ail 
children, regardless of family income. Since the inception of the National School Lunch Act almost 70 
years ago. Congress has affirmed the importance of sound nutrition to the health and welfare of 
children. The chart below reflects the amount of federal funds, in millions, which the WV, OCN has 
administered throughout the state for child nutrition programs since the year 1999. 
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The fight to combat childhood obesity rages on while I live in a state where childhood obesity and 
hunger live side by side. We have made great strides to change school campuses and provide our 
students with a safe and healthy learning environment. Our children spend the majority of their waking 
hours at school. Schools should be held to a higher standard when it comes to our children's safety and 
health. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act included many significant changes that have already 
manifested into positive outcomes for children. West Virginia was fortunate to have a head start with 
the implementation of many of the provisions of the Act and now stand upon our eighth year of 
applying the new standards. Student meals are healthier than any time before. Student meal 
participation rates are at an ail-time high across our state. Federal funding needed to server nutritious 
meals and stave off hunger is the highest level it has ever been. The new standards are in place and 
children are participating and families are receiving financial relief from the community eligibility 
provision. West Virginia, a small, poor, coal mining state nestled In the hills of Appalachia has 
implemented all of the provisions of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. I can honestly say that If West 
Virginia, a state with limited resources, can achieve success and change the school environment; it is 
within reach of any state. Passion, determination and a will to provide a healthier future for our children 
can move mountains. 

In closing, i would like thank Chairman Roberts for the opportunity to be here today and address the 
Committee on such an important issue. I have dedicated my career to the support and improvement of 
Child Nutrition Programs. The health of our youth is critical to every aspect of our future. I urge this 
committee and Congress to continue the great work that you are doing to help make our children, our 
programs and our future a success. 
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Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow, members of the committee, i am 
Sandra Hassink, and I am President of the American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP), a 
non-profit professional organization of 62,000 primary care pediatricians, pediatric 
medical sub-speciaiists, and pediatric surgical specialists whose mission it is to attain 
optimal physical, mental and social health and well-being for ail infants, children, 
adolescents, and young adults. 

It is an honor to be here today speaking about a subject on which I have dedicated my 
life’s work, childhood obesity and the connection between nutrition and health. I began 
the weight management clinic at Nemours A.I. duPont Hospital in Wilmington, DE in 
1988, and for the last 27 years have cared for children with overweight and obesity. In 
addition to being AAP president, I am medical director for the AAP Institute for Healthy 
Childhood Weight whose mission it is to empower pediatricians, their teams, patients, 
and families to achieve a healthy weight. 

I'd like to begin today by focusing on the building blocks of a foundation of child health 
and highlighting what I see as the three basic needs of every child that will ensure this 
foundation; 

• Sound, appropriate nutrition; 

• Stable, responsive and nurturing relationships; and 

• Safe, healthy environments and communities. 

Meeting these needs for every child is fundamental to achieving and sustaining optimal 
child health and well-being into adulthood for all children. 

Early Nutrition as a Critical Factor in Childhood Development and Adult Health 

Exciting new data shows the short- and long-term impacts of investments in nutrition 
and health care during the prenatal and early childhood years. The time period from 
pregnancy through early childhood is one of rapid physical, cognitive, emotional and 
social development and because of this, this time period in a child's life can set the 
stage for a lifetime of good health and success in learning and relationships or it can be 
a time when physical, mental and social health and learning are compromised. 

Data from animal and human studies indicate that two experiences relatively common in 
pregnancy - an unhealthy maternal diet and psychosocial distress - significantly affect 
children’s future neurodevelopment. Prenatal exposure to maternal distress and poor 
nutrient status are a toxic mix and are associated with decrements in neurocognitive 
development, particularly in relation to memory and learning, and specifically with 
regard to variation in the structural, functional, and neurochemical aspects of the 
hippocampus.' 
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Optimal overall brain development in the prenatal period and early years of life depends 
on providing sufficient quantities of key micronutrients during specific sensitive time 
periods. These periods coincide vi/ith the times when specific brain regions are 
developing most rapidly and have their highest nutrient requirements." 

Micronutrients such as iron and folate demonstrated effects on brain development and 
are commonly deficient in pregnant women and young children in the U.S. These 
deficiencies can lead to delays in attention and motor development, poor short term 
memory, and lower IQ scores.'" 

It is important to note that lack of adequate access to food is itself a contributor to toxic 
stress. Toxic stress, a result of prolonged exposure to adverse childhood experience in 
the absence of caring, stable relationships with adults, can affect the physical, mental, 
and economic well-being of children well into adulthood."' The inability to provide food 
for yourself or your children creates stress in families, contribution to depression, 
anxiety, and other emotional impacts of poverty. 

Like poverty, food insecurity is a dynamic, intensely complex issue. For many families, 
seemingly small changes to income, expenses, or access to federal or state assistance 
programs may instantly reduce the ability to purchase healthy food and result in 
increased vulnerability to food insecurity. 

The Double Burden of Obesity and Food Insecurity 

Today our children are experiencing an unprecedented nutritional crisis resulting in the 
double burden of obesity and food insecurity. The picture of food insecurity is 
increasingly a child with oven/veight or obesity consuming a poor-quality diet. Families 
with children are more likely to be food insecure than families without children, and 
being food insecure makes families especially vulnerable to obesity due to the 
additional risk factors associated with poverty including lack of access to healthy, 
affordable foods, fewer opportunities for physical exercise, high levels of stress, and 
limited access to health care. Good nutrition is not only an essential component of 
chronic disease prevention and treatment; it also helps treat the effects of chronic 
hunger. 

In food insecure households, parents reported poorer health and developmental risks in 
their children including more frequent stomach aches, headaches, colds, 
hospitalizations, anemia, and chronic conditions. Parents also reported more anxiety, 
depression and difficulties in school.'' Infants are more likely to have insecure 
attachments and perform more poorly on cognitive assessments.'" 
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As a pediatrician who has specialized in caring for children suffering from overweight 
and obesity, I can tell you firsthand that we have an urgent public health problem facing 
our children. Nearly 1 in 3 school-age children and adolescents has overweight or 
obesity and only half of all children ages 2 to 17 meet federal diet quality standards. 
Children who have ovenweight or obesity as preschoolers are 5 times as likely as 
normal-weight children to have overweight or obesity as adults. Children with obesity 
are at increased risk for high blood pressure, high cholesterol, cardiovascular disease, 
type 2 diabetes, asthma, and social and psychological problems. Obesity 
disproportionately affects minority children and the highest rates of obesity are found in 
people with the lowest incomes. 

When I started my practice in childhood weight management 27 years ago, I was seeing 
adolescents. When ! retired last October I had a special clinic for children under 5 with 
obesity. These children were already showing the effects of their increased Body Mass 
Index on their blood pressure, and measures of blood sugar control. We saw obesity 
related liver disease in 4 year olds and had children with prediabetes as young as 6. 

First and foremost, we must recognize that there is no single factor responsible for 
obesity. Obesity is the end result of a complex interplay of different issues. Davidson 
and Birch described the “socio-ecologic” model of obesity, which illustrates the many 
factors that impact weight. The concentric circles of this model show the issues related 
to the individual, family, community, and larger social structure that either promote or 
inhibit good nutrition, physical activity, and overall health. Any meaningful attempt to 
stem the rising tide of obesity must address many of these issues simultaneously and 
over a prolonged period of time in order to produce sustainable change. 
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Effective Programs and Strategies 

One of the most effective investments congress can make during the prenatal to school- 
aged period is to support the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC). I thank the committee for its strong, bipartisan support for 
WIC over the past 4 decades. 

WIC provides nutritious foods, nutrition education, breastfeeding support, and referrals 
to health care and social services for millions of low-income women, their infants, and 
young children who are determined to be nutritionally at-risk. In providing this nutrition 
support and linkages with health care, WIC builds good health and promotes resilience 
in families at risk, helping to mitigate the effects of toxic stress. 
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WIC helps give children a healthy start at life and children who receive WIC have 
improved birth outcomes, increased rates of immunization, better access to health care 
through a medical home, and participation may help reduce childhood obesity. It is now 
well-documented that WIC is effective in improving birth outcomes and the health of 
infants, including reducing low birth weight births below 2500g.''" WIC is particularly 
effective at improving birth outcomes in the moms with inadequate prenatal care and 
who are particularly high risk cases.™' One study found that WIC helps eliminate 
socioeconomic disparities in birth outcomes.'* 

WIC has played an important role in promoting breastfeeding and improving 
breastfeeding initiation. However, this is an area where further improvements can be 
made to support continuation of breastfeeding to meet AAP recommendations. These 
recommendations are to exclusively breastfeed for about 6 months, followed by 
continued breastfeeding as complementary foods are introduced, with continuation of 
breastfeeding for 1 year or longer as mutually desired by mother and infant.* 

In addition to its nutritional benefits, breastfeeding protects against respiratory and 
gastrointestinal tract infections, ear infections, and may be linked to lower obesity rates 
in adolescence and adulthood. In order to support WIC participants to move closer to 
meeting AAP recommendations and national targets for breastfeeding, we recommend 
that the committee seek to find ways to promote breastfeeding in the WIC program 
including through an increase in the authorization for the breastfeeding peer counseling 
program within WIC to $180 million. 

In a time of limited federal resources and maximizing the efficiencies of those limited 
resources, I urge the committee to look for ways to even further streamline the WIC 
enrollment process. One example might be to give states the option to certify infants for 
two years to eliminate duplicative papenwork. Another would be to extend eligibility for 
children to age 6 to assure a continued strong health and nutrition foundation and to 
help ensure there are no nutritional and health care lapses prior to school entry. 

One of the hallmarks of any successful nutrition and health care intervention is its 
evidence and science base. WIC participants may not purchase just any foods. The 
WIC food packages are based on what nutrition science experts recommend are 
needed to meet the nutritional needs of pregnant and breastfeeding women and young 
children. I urge the committee to preserve and protect the integrity of the WIC food 
packages by basing them on sound scientific evidence. 

Similarly, as the committee looks ahead to the reauthorization of WIC, I urge you to 
keep in mind that WIC is a targeted intervention for mothers and young children with 
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impacts that can be long-term in nature including health outcomes, educational 
prospects, and the prosperity of our communities, 

WiC is just one intervention to address the double burden. 

Families, our schools, child care, communities, and certainly pediatricians have an 
important role to piay in shaping healthy habits. As the committee prepares to 
reauthorize the child nutrition programs, I urge you to make addressing the double 
burden of obesity and food insecurity in young children a priority. We must ensure that 
the foods our children receive in school and child care are of high nutritional quality and 
we must not forget that countless children go without access to food during out of 
school or child care time including mornings, evenings, weekends and especially 
summer. Pediatricians can tell almost immediately which children had adequate 
nutrition during the summer and which children did not when conducting back-to-school 
physical exams. 

When you are in the middle of an epidemic - and I believe we are - you cannot keep 
doing what you’ve been doing. As pediatricians, parents, community leaders, and 
policy makers, we have an obligation to ensure that the food we provide our children is 
healthy and nutritious and that we model that behavior as adults. 

Role of the Pediatrician 

The pediatrician's office serves an important setting for conversations about food and 
health. Pediatricians see children and their families for 31 well-child visits during the first 
21 years of life. Twenty of these visits occur in the first five years of a child’s life, 
providing an opportunity to partner with families to establish health living habits. 
Pediatricians can play a crucial role in screening and identifying children at risk for food 
insecurity and connecting families with needed community resources. 

The AAP Institute for Health Childhood Weight developed Health Active Living for 
Families with tools and tips on healthy eating and physical activity for children under 5. 
It’s important that obesity prevention and treatment focus on family systems changes, 
lifestyle modifications, and access to healthy, affordable food and physical activity. New 
research shows the increasingly important relationship of fathers on their child's 
nutrition and physical activity including a position association between father’s and 
preschooler’s Body Mass Index. All mothers want their children to eat, grow and be 
healthy but we are learning that maternal feeding goals often depend on the child’s 
characteristics. Therefore, we may need more tailored interventions for families to be 
effective in addressing the double burden. 
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Good nutrition in childhood sets the stage for lifelong health. Just like we vaccinate to 
protect against the flu. so too can we provide pregnant women and children with 
nutritional assistance and breastfeeding support to protect against chronic disease. As 
we celebrate our mothers this weekend, I urge the committee to put their nutritional 
needs and those of their children first. Our children’s health simply cannot wait. 

Thank you and I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow, Members of the Committee: I would first like to express 
my gratitude for having me here to testify. Throughout the State of Kansas we have thousands of 
hardworking school nutrition professionals who understand that the meals they provide are often the 
best meals that many of their students receive. Our goal is to ensure that all children receive the 
nutrition required for their health and academic success. Hungry children simply cannot learn and 
thrive. 

This is my 22nd year working in School Nutrition. In my position, I am responsible for all financial 
and business aspects of our school nutrition programs. 

The Olathe Public Schools is the second largest school district in Kansas. We have 51 schools, two 
Head Start programs and an enrollment of over 29,000 students. Twenty-seven percent of our 
students receive free or reduced priced meals. 

Our school nutrition team has 275 employees, including two Registered Dietitians. We serve 
approximately 24,000 meals per day (over 4 million meals per year) on a $12.5 million budget. 

At Olathe, we are committed to delivering nutritious meals to at-risk students. We have had 
significant successes in serving vulnerable populations thanks to a well-coordinated effort by the 
community, school district and foodservices operation. 

An example of this is our Universal Free breakfast in the classroom program at five elementary schools. 
Each morning our staff loads breakfast into rolling bags. The bags are dien picked up by students or school 
staff and delivered to each classroom. When the students arrive, breakfest is waiting for them. Before we 
implemented the program, we were serving an average of 550 breakfasts per day at the five sites; we are 
now serving over 1400 per day. We have seen lots of successes with the program: fewer tardies and 
absentees, and better behavior as students are no longer complaining about being hungry. Our program was 
recently highlighted by Kansas State Department of Education during National School Breakfest Week. We 
are very excited because now other districts across Kansas are coming to visit our program to learn from our 
success. 

We are now looking at starting second chance breakfast at our secondary schools. This will allow students 
another opportunity to get breakfast between 1® and 2™! period. We have found that many students miss out 
on school breakfast because they arrive late or are not hungry first thing in the morning. We are hoping to 
increase participation by offering this option. 

We also participate in summer feeding. We provide breakfest and lunch at our five summer school sites and 
lunch at our two open sites. At the open sites any student between the ages of 1- 18 can come and receive a 
free lunch. We serve an average of 1,200 lunches and 700 breakfests per day. 
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Implementing and expanding access to these critical school meal programs has helped our district to 
remain financially sound while providing the nutrition that is vital to our students. Even before the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act [HHFKA) became law, school nutrition professionals across Kansas 
have been working hard to improve the nutrition of school menus. In our district we offer unlimited 
fruits and vegetables, serve whole grains and are meeting our limits on calories and unhealthy fats, 
while reducing sodium. 

However, we are facing many challenges. Since the implementation of the new requirements, we are 
seeing a decline in our participation. Students are now bringing meals from home. At our 
elementary schools, participation has dropped by more than 9%. At the secondary schools our 
number of reimbursable meals has increased by 8% as some students shifted from eating a la carte 
to choosing school meals. However, many other students stopped purchasing our foods altogether, 
so overall participation and revenue has dropped. 

Almost all of the students leaving the lunch program are our paid students. If this trend continues, 
the school cafeteria will no longer be a place where all our students go to receive the nutrition they 
need, but rather a place where poor students go to get their free meals. W e have worked for years 
to fight the stigma associated with the free and reduced meal participation, so it is heartbreaking to 
see our progress decline. 

Many districts across Kansas have students leaving the program for a variety of reasons. For 
example, the HHFKA’s paid lunch equity mandate forces many schools to raise lunch prices. Many of 
our families do not qualify for meals assistance, however they are struggling financially, I was 
visiting with a little girl at one of our elementary schools and she shared with me that now she can 
only choose a couple of days a week to eat with us. This trend is likely to persist as we continue to 
raise prices. Many of our paid families will no longer be able to afford to eat with us, and the 
financial losses to our program may force us to cut staff, further impacting the community. 

Because of the Smart Snacks in School implementation, we have seen huge declines in a la carte 
sales. We are estimating a loss of over $700,000 in a la carte revenue due to the new regulations. 

We relied very heavily on this source of income. Items such as our fresh-to-go salads had to be taken 
off the menu because the small amounts ofmeat, cheese and salad dressings did not meet the 
sodium and fat requirements. To make our sub sandwich meet the requirement, we had to shrink 
their size, remove the cheese and switch to whole grain bread. This was a very popular a la carte 
item, and now we sell very few. We can, however, serve diet soda, sugar free gum, and Pop-Tarts. 

We have chosen not to sell these items, but this illustrates how the regulations do not always make 
sense. Allowing items permitted to be served as part of a reimbursable meal to also be sold a la 
carte would increase the healthy options available to our students. 

Despite our best efforts to make meals more appealing, we are struggling with student acceptance 
of new options, particularly whole grain items. Many schools in Kansas have been challenged to 
find whole grain rich tortillas, pizza crust biscuits, pasta, crackers and other specialty items that 
appeal to our students. We can complete a waiver to return to the 2012 requirement that half of 
grains offered must be whole grain rich, instead of all grains, but this waiver is only good thru the 
2015-16 school year. I believe that this should be made permanent, since the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans allows for the consumption of some refined grains. 

Kansas schools are also concerned about sodium requirements. We are asking to maintain the 
Target 1 sodium level reductions and suspend implementation of further targets. The Institute of 
Medicine warned that making further reductions will present major challenges and may not even 
be possible. If the reductions continue we will be serving healthy children meals that are at a 
therapeutic low sodium diet level. 
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Every student must now take a fruit or vegetable with their meals, whether they intend to eat it or 
not. As a result, we have seen an increase in good food going to waste in our schools, particularly in 
our breakfast in the classroom programs. We have always encouraged our students to choose fruits 
and vegetables, and have even distributed free samples along with stickers that say “I Tried It"’ to 
encourage students to eat them. But forcing students to take fruits and vegetables turns a healthy 
choice into a negative experience. Encourage and educate, instead of require, is always the best 
option. 

Olathe's school meal program is self-supporting and operates on a tight budget. W e must cover our 
supply costs, salaries, benefits, workers comp, insurance, utilities, equipment maintenance, software, 
delivery trucks and district indirect costs. We are left with a little over $1 to spend on the food for each 
lunch tray. Imagine going to the grocery store and all you have is $S to spend on a meal for your 
family of four, and that meal must include milk, fruits, vegetables and a healthy entree. Could you do 
it every single day of the week? That is what we are expected to do. 

My involvement in the School Nutrition Association of Kansas has given me the opportunity to meet 
with school nutrition professional all across Kansas and Missouri. 1 have witnessed their 
accomplishments and their challenges. Some districts have been able to overcome many of the 
challenges under the new requirements - particularly those with very high free and reduced price 
eligibility, which provides higher meal reimbursements, access to federal grants and programs, and 
higher student participation rates. 

However, many districts like Olathe are struggling both from reduced revenue from declining 
participation and the higher costs of preparing meals that meet the requirements. We don't have 
access to many federal assistance grants and programs. 

A colleague recently shared that for the first time he is projecting his program will end the year in the 
red. This district has a very low percentage of free and reduced students and relied heavily on their a 
la carte sales. That is why it is vital to allow flexibility, so all School Nutrition programs can be 
successful for the students and families we serve. 

There is a lot of negative press about School Nutrition Programs asking for flexibility; to me this is 
very hurtful. I have spent over 20 years starting programs, ensuring that our students are receiving 
the benefits that they need, getting student input and promoting healthy eating. 1 have worked a lot 
of hours with little pay. I do it because it is important 1 also have a responsibility to make sure that 
our program is financially sound so we do not have to rely on our district to help fund us. We are 
only asking for a little flexibility to ensure all School Nutrition Programs are successful. Have faith 
in the knowledge and desire that all school nutrition professionals want the very best for America’s 
children. After all they are our children and grandchildren too. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before the Committee. I would be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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In May 2014, GAO reported that the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) had 
taken several steps to implement or enhance controls to identify and prevent 
ineligible beneficiaries from receiving school-meals benefits. For example: 

• USDA vwDfked with Congress to develop legislation to automatically enroll 
students who receive Supplemental Nutritional Assistance Program benefits 
for free school meals; this program has a more-detailed certification process 
than the school-meals program. 

• Starting in the 201 3-2014 school year, USDA increased the frequency with 
whidi state agencies complete administrative reviews of school districts from 
every 5 years to every 3 years. As part of this process, state agencies review 
applications to determine whether eligibility determinations were correctly 
made. 

In its May 2014 report, GAO identified opportunities to strengthen oversight of the 
school-meals programs while ensuring legitimate access, such as the following: 

• If feasible, computer matching income data from external sources witii 
participant information could help identify households whose income exceeds 
eligibility thresholds. As of May 2014, school districts verified a sample of 
approved applications deemed "error-prone’’— statutorily defined as those 
with reported income within $1 ,200 of the annual eligibility guidelines — to 
determine whether the household is receiving the correct level of benefits 
(referred to as standard verification in this testimony). In a nongeneralizable 
review of 25 approved applications from civilian federal households, GAO 
found that 9 of 19 households that self-reported household Income and size 
information were ineligible and only 2 could have been subject to standard 
verification. 

• Verifying a sample of categorically eligible applications could help identify 
ineligible households. GAO reported that school-meal applicants who 
indicate categorical eligibility (that is, participating In certain public-assistance 
programs or meeting an approved designation, such as foster children) were 
eligible for free meals and were generally not subject to standard verification. 
In a nongeneralizable review of 25 approved applications, 6 households 
indicated categorical eligibility, but GAO found 2 were ineligible. 
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Applications from the 2010-2011 School Year 
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Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow, and Members of the 
Committee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the findings of our May 2014 
report on oversight of federal school-meals programs.'' A well-balanced 
and nutritional diet for school children is essential for their overall health 
and well-being, and helps promote academic achievement. With children 
spending a considerable amount of their day at school, meals served 
during the school day play an important role in providing such a diet. 
During fiscal year 2014, about 30.4 million children participated in the 
National School Lunch Program and about 13.6 million participated in the 
School Breakfast Program.^ Both of these programs are administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS) through state agencies that oversee local entities that provide 
school meals. The federal government provides cash reimbursements for 
each meal that meets nutritional requirements that is served at schools 
that participate in the lunch and breakfast programs. In fiscal year 2014, 
USDA spent about $15.1 billion on these programs. 

Students who participate in these programs may qualify for free or 
reduced-price meals depending on their household income and 
household size.^ School districts determine individual student or 
household eligibility for free or reduced-price meals by reviewing 
applications submitted by households or through a process referred to as 
“direct certification." Under direct certification, state agencies provide 
school districts with a list of students whose households receive certain 
public-assistance benefits, such as through the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP), and school districts confer eligibility for free 
school meals to these students. Thus, directly certified participants are 
automatically certified for school-meals benefits without having to fill out a 
separate school-meals application. Students receiving certain public- 
assistance benefits or meeting an approved designation, such as if they 


^GAO, School-Meals Programs: USDA Has Enhanced Controls, but Additional Verification 
Could Help Ensure Legitimate Program Access. GAO-14-262 (Washington, D.C,: May 15, 
2014). 

^Thts figure includes all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin islands, as well as children of Department of Defense armed forces personnel 
attending schools overseas. 

^Students may also pay full price for these meals. 
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are homeless or foster children, are categorically eligible for free-meal 
benefits. School districts can certify categorically eligible students into the 
school-meals program either through review of an application or through 
direct certification. 

The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) has designated the 
National School Lunch Program as 1 of 13 federal “high-error" programs 
due to its large estimated improper payments — approximately $1 .7 billion 
in fiscal year 2014.* According to OMB guidance, an improper payment is 
any payment that should not have been made; that was made in an 
incorrect amount (including overpayments and underpayments) under 
statutory, contractual, administrative, or other legally applicable 
requirements; or for which insufficient or no documentation was found.® 

My remarks today highlight the key findings of our May 2014 report on 
oversight of school-meals programs. Specifically, like the report, this 
testimony discusses (1) USDA’s steps taken to help identify and prevent 
ineligible beneficiaries from receiving benefits in school-meal programs 
and (2) opportunities to strengthen USDA's oversight of the school-meals 
programs. Because of limited salary and income data available for ail 
U.S. households, our case-study examples were limited to civilian 
executive-branch employees and United States Postal Service (USPS) 
employees.® 

My statement is based on our May 2014 report with selected updates 
from USDA related to the status of our recommendations. For our May 
2014 report, we reviewed FNS policies and regulations and interviewed 


*High-error programs are those programs that reported roughly $750 million or more in 
improper payments in a given year, did not report an error amount in the current reporting 
year but previously reported an error amount over the threshold, or have not yet 
established a program error rate and have measured components that v/ere above the 
threshold. USDA estimates that approximately $959 million of its fiscal year 2014 improper 
payments represents certification errors and approximately $789 million represents 
school-district counting and claiming errors. USDA estimates that the School Breakfast 
Program had approximately $923 million In improper payments in fiscal year 2014. USDA 
uses extrapolations from statistical models to develop estimates of improper payments for 
schooi-meais programs. 

^improper payment estimates reported by federal agencies are not intended to be an 
estimate of fraud in federal agencies’ programs and activities. 

^Throughout this testimony, we use the term "federal employees” to refer to both civilian 
executive-branch ^iployees and USPS employees. 
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program officials. We also randomly selected a nongeneralizable sample 
that included 25 applications from federal-employee households out of 
the 7.7 million approved household applications from 25 of 1 ,520 school 
districts in the Dallas, Texas, and Washington, D.C., regions — areas with 
different federal-employee concentrations — in the 2010-201 1 school 
year.^ We performed limited eligibility testing using dvilian federal- 
employee payroll data from 2010 through 201 3 due to the unavailability of 
other data sources containing nonfederal-employee income. We also 
conducted interviews with the 25 households. Households we identified 
as potentially ineligible were referred to the USDA Office of the Inspector 
General for further examination.® Further details on our scope and 
methodology are included in the May 2014 report.® For the selected 
updates, in January 2015 USDA provided us information on the status of 
its implementation of our recommendations. The work upon which this 
statement is based was conducted in accordance with generally accepted 


^The Washington. D.C.. and Dallas, Texas, metropolitan regions ranked l8t and 18th, 
respectively, among the 50 metropolitan regions with the largest number of executive- 
branch federal employees during fiscal year 2012. The Washington, D.C.. region includes 
Washington, D.C.; Maryland: and Virginia. We initially obtained data from 28 school 
districts for our review— 14 located in the Dallas, Texas, metropolitan region and 14 in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan region, which includes Washington, D.C., and its 
Maryland and Vitpinia subuitis. In the Dallas, Texas, metropolitan region we selected 
school districts with shjdent enrollment over 10.000 students. We selected all school 
districts in the Washington, O.C., metropolitan region excluding 56 charter school districts 
in Washington, D.C. However, we did not use data from 3 school districts— 1 located in 
the Dallas, Texas, metropolitan region and 2 located in the Washington. D.C,, 
metropolitan region-Hjecause the data were not reliable for our purposes. During the 
201 0-201 1 school year, there were 57 school districts in Washington, D.C,; 49 in 
Maryland: 1,260 in Texas: and 154 in Virginia fora total of 1,520. This selection is not 
representative of all states, school districts, or schooi-meai participants. For our May 2014 
report, we also selected 23 households that were directly certified in to frie program In ttie 
selected school districts. Of the 25 selected school districts. 2 did not have any directly 
certified households Oiat matched with federal-employee payroll data. Our analysis of the 
23 directly certified households is not discussed in this testimony. 

®ln addition, we referred the cases to the appropriate school district and state oversight 
agency. As of May 2015, school districts had followed up on many of these referrals, white 
some were still under review. For example, one school district conducted for-cause 
verification of five households we referred as being potentially inetigibie for school-meals 
benefits. As a result of this verification, all five households were removed from the 
program because they failed to respond to the verification request. Another school district 
to v^^ich we referred potentially ineligible households told us that it removed two 
households from the program after conducting verification. 

®GAO-1 4-262. 
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government auditing standards and standards prescribed by the Council 
of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency. 


Background 


Within USDA. FNS has overall responsibility for overseeing the school- 
meals programs, which includes promulgating regulations to implement 
authorizing legislation, setting nationwide eligibility criteria, and issuing 
guidance. School-meals programs are administered at the state level by a 
designated state agency that Issues policy guidance and other 
instructions to school districts providing the meals to ensure awareness of 
federal and state requirements. School districts are responsible for 
completing application, certification, and verification activities for the 
school-meals programs, and for providing children with nutritionally 
balanced meals each school day. The designated state agency conducts 
periodic reviews of the school districts to determine whether the program 
requirements are being met. Schools and households that participate in 
free or reduced-price meal programs may be eligible for additional federal 
and state benefits. 

Household Income levels determine whether children qualify for free or 
reduced-price meals. Children from families with incomes at or below 130 
percent of the federal poverty level are eligible for free meals: the income 
threshold for a family of four was $28,665 in the 2010-201 1 school year. 
Those with incomes between 130 percent and 185 percent of the federal 
poverty level are eligible for reduced-price meals. Income is any money 
received on a recurring basis — including, but not limited to, gross 
earnings from work, welfare, child support, alimony, retirement, and 
disability benefits— unless specifically excluded by statute.^® 

In addition, students who are in households receiving benefits under 
certain public-assistance programs — specifically, SNAP, Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), or Food Distribution Program on 
Indian Reservations (FDPIR) — or meet certain approved designations 
(such as students who are designated as homeless, runaway, or migrant: 


^®lncome not to be counted in the determination of a household’s eligibility inciudes, but is 
not limited to, tiie value of benefits under SNAP or Food Distribution Program on Indian 
Reservations (FDPIR). student financial assistance benefits, and loans. 78 Fed. Reg. 
17628 (Mar. 22, 2013). Children from families with incomes over 185 percent of the 
federal poverty level pay ftjll price, although their meais are still subsidized to some extent. 
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or who are foster children) are eligible for free school meals regardless of 
income. 


USDA Has Taken 
Steps to Help Identify 
and Prevent Ineligible 
Participants from 
Receiving Benefits 


In May 2014, we reported that USDA had taken several steps to 
implement or enhance controls to identify and prevent ineligible 
beneficiaries from receiving school-meals benefits.” For example; 

. USDA worked with Congress to develop legislation to automatically 
enroll students who receive SNAP benefits for free school meals; 
SNAP has a more-detailed certification process than the school-meals 
program. For our May 2014 report, USDA officials told us that they 
were emphasizing the use of direct certification, because, In their 
opinion, it helps prevent certification errors without compromising 
access. Direct certification reduces the administrative burden on 
SNAP households, as they do not need to submit a separate school- 
meals application. It also reduces the number of applications school 
districts must review. The number of school districts directly certifying 
SNAP-participant children increased from the 2008 through 2013 
school years. For example, during the 2008-2009 school year, 78 
percent of school districts directly certified students, and by the 2012- 
2013 school year, this percentage had grown to 91 percent of school 
districts, bringing the estimated percentage of SNAP-participant 
children directly certified for free school meals to 89 percent. USDA 
was also conducting demonstration projects in selected states and 
school districts to explore the feasibility of directly certifying children 
that participate in the Medicaid program. 


• USDA requires state agencies that administer school-meals programs 
to conduct regular, on-site reviews— referred to as “administrative 
reviews’— to evaluate school districts that participate in the school- 
meals programs. Starting in the 2013-2014 school year, USDA 
increased the frequency with which state agencies complete 
administrative reviews from every 5 years to every 3 years. As part of 
this process, state agencies are to conduct on-site reviews of school 
districts to help ensure that applications are complete and that the 
correct eligibility determinations were made based on applicant 
information. School districts that have adverse findings in their 
administrative reviews are to submit a corrective-action plan to the 


’’GAO-14-262. 
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state agency, and the state agency Is to follow up to determine 
whether the issue has been resolved. 

• In February 2012, USDA distributed guidance to state administrators 
to clarify that school districts have the authority to review approved 
applications for free or reduced-price meals for school-district 
employees when known or available information indicates school- 
district employees may have misrepresented their incomes on their 
applications. 


USDA Could Explore 
Options to Enhance 
the Verification 
Process to Further 
Strengthen Integrity 
While Ensuring 
Legitimate Access 


In our May 2014 report, we identified opportunities to strengthen oversight 
of the school-meals programs while ensuring legitimate access, including 
clarifying use of for-cause verification, studying the feasibility of electronic 
data matching to verify income, and verifying a sample of households that 
are categorically eligible for assistance. 


For-Cause Verification As described in USDA's eligibility manual for school meals, school 
districts are obligated to verify applications if they deem them to be 
questionable, which is referred to as for-cause verification.'^ 


We reported in May 2014 that officials from 1 1 of the 25 school districts 
we examined told us that they conduct for-cause verification. These 
officials provided examples of how they would identify suspicious 
applications, such as when a household submits a modified application- 
changing income or household members— after being denied, or when 
different households include identical public-assistance benefit numbers 
(e.g., if different households provide identical SNAP numbers). However, 
officials from 9 of the 25 school districts we examined told us that they did 
not conduct any for-cause verification. For example, one school-district 
official explained that the school district accepts applications at face 
value. Additionally, officials from 5 of the 25 school districts told us they 
only conduct for-cause verification if someone (such as a member of the 


’^7 C.F.R. § 248.6a(c)(r). 
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public or a state agency) informs them of the need to do so on a 
household. Although not generalizable, responses from these school 
districts provide Insights about whether and under what conditions school 
districts conduct for-cause verifications. 

In April 2013, USDA issued a memorandum stating that, effective for the 
2013-2014 school year, all school districts must specifically report the 
total number of applications that were verified for cause. However, the 
outcomes of those verifications would be grouped with the outcomes of 
applications that have undergone standard verification. As a result, we 
reported in May 2014 that USDA would not have information on specific 
outcomes, which it may need to assess the effectiveness of for-cause 
verifications and to determine what actions, if any, are needed to improve 
program integrity. While USDA had issued guidance specific to school- 
district employees and instructs school districts to verify questionable 
applications in its school-meals eligibility manual, we found that the 
guidance did not provide possible indicators or describe scenarios that 
could assist school districts in identifying questionable applications. 

Hence, in May 2014, we recommended that USDA evaluate the data 
collected on for-cause verifications for the 2013-2014 school year to 
determine whether for-cause verification outcomes should be reported 
separately and, if appropriate, develop and disseminate additional 
guidance for conducting for-cause verification that includes criteria for 
identifying possible indicators of questionable or ineligible applications. 
USDA concurred with this recommendation and in January 2015 told us 
that FNS would analyze the 2013-2014 school year data to determine 
whether capturing the results of for-cause verification separately from the 
results of standard verification would assist the agency’s efforts to 
improve integrity and oversight. USDA also said that FNS would consider 
developing and disseminating additional guidance, as we recommended. 


Income Verification in addition to for-cause verification, school districts are required to 

annually verify a sample of household applications approved for free or 
reduced-price school-meals benefits to determine whether the household 
has been certified to receive the correct level of benefits — we refer to this 
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process as “standard verification."^^ Standard verification is generally 
limited to approved applications considered “error-prone.” Error-prone is 
statutorily defined as approved applications in which stated income is 
within $1 00 of the monthly or $1 ,200 of the annual applicable income- 
eligibility guideline. Households with reported incomes that are more than 
$1,200 above or below the free-meals eligibility threshold and more than 
$1 ,200 below the reduced-price threshold would generally not be subject 
to this verification process. 

In a nongeneralizable review of 25 approved civilian federal-employee 
household applications for our May 2014 report, we found that 9 of 19 
households that self-reported household income and size information 
were not eligible for free or reduced-price-meai benefits they were 
receiving because their income exceeded eligibility guidelines. Two of 
these 9 households stated in their applications annualized incomes that 
were within $1,200 of the eligibility guidelines and, therefore, could have 
been selected for standard verification as part of the sample by the 
district: however, we determined that they were not selected or verified. 
The remaining 7 of 9 households stated annualized incomes that fell 
below $1 ,200 of the eligibility guidelines and thus would not have been 
subject to standard verification. 

For example, one household we reviewed submitted a school-meals 
application for the 2010-201 1 school year seeking school-meals benefits 
for two children. The household stated an annual income of 
approximately $26,000 per year, and the school district appropriately 
certified the household to receive reduced-price-meal benefits based on 
the information on the application. However, we reviewed payroll records 
and determined that the adult applicant's income at the time of the 
application was approximately $52,000 — making the household Ineligible 
for benefits. This household also applied for and received reduced-meal 
benefits for the 2011-2012 and 2012-2013 school years by understating 


^^Pursuant to statute, school districts are required to verify a random sample of applicants. 
The sample size is equal to the lesser of 3 percent of approved applications, selected from 
error-prone applications, or 3,000 etror^jrone applications unless an alternative sample 
size is used. For Uie purposes of standard verification, federal law defines error-prone 
applications as approved applications with monthly income within $100 of~or with annuai 
income within $1 .200 of— ttie income eligibility limits for free or reduced-price meals. 
Households that indicate categorical eligibility on an application and households that enter 
frie program through direct certification are generally not subject to the standard 
verification process. 
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its income. Its 2012-2013 annualized income was understated by about 
$45,000. 

Because the income stated on the application during these school years 
was not within $1,200 per year of the income-eligibility requirements, the 
application was not deemed error-prone and was not subject to standard 
verification. Had this application been subjected to verification, a valid pay 
stub would have indicated the household was ineligible. 

One method to identify potentially ineligible applicants and effectively 
enforce program-eligibility requirements is by independently verifying 
Income information with an external source, such as state payroll data. 
States or school districts, through data matching, could identify 
households that have Income greater than the eligibility limits and follow 
up further. Such a risk-based approach would allow school districts to 
focus on potentially ineligible families while not interrupting program 
access to other participants. Electronic verification of a sample of 
applicants (beyond those that are statutorily defined as error-prone) 
through computer matching by school districts or state agencies with 
other sources of infomiation — such as state income databases or public- 
assistance databases — c»uld help effectively identify potentially ineligible 
applicants. 

In May 2014, we recommended that USDA develop and assess a pilot 
program to explore Wie feasibility of computer matching school-meal 
participants with other sources of household income, such as state 
income databases, to identify potentially ineligible households— those 
with income exceeding program-eligibility thresholds— for verification. We 
also recommended that, if the pilot program shows promise in identifying 
ineligible households, the agency should develop a legislative proposal to 
expand the statutorily defined verification process to include this 
independent electronic verification for a sample of all school-meals 
applications. USDA concurred with our recommendations and told us in 
January 2015 that direct-verification computer matching is technologicaliy 
feasible with data from means-tested programs, and that data from SNAP 
and other programs are suitable for school-meals program verification in 
many states. USDA said that FNS would explore the feasibility of using 
other income-reporting systems for program verification without 
negatively affecting program access for eligible students or violating 
statutory requirements. Depending on the results of the pilot program, 
USDA said that FNS would consider submitting a legislative proposal to 
expand the statutorily defined verification process, as we recommended. 
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Verification of Categorical in May 2014, we found that ineligible households may be receiving free 
Eligibility school-meals benefits by submitting applications that falsely state that a 

household member is categorically eligible for the program due to 
participating in certain public-assistance programs — such as SNAP — or 
meeting an approved designation — such as foster child or homeless. Of 
the 25 civilian federal-employee household applications we reviewed, 6 
were approved for free school-meals benefits based on categorical 
eligibility. We found that 2 of the 6 were not eligible for free or reduced- 
price meals and 1 was not eligible for free meals, although that household 
may have been eligible for reduced-price meals. 

For example, one household applied for benefits during the 2010-201 1 
school year— providing a public-assistance benefit number— and was 
approved forfree-meal benefits. However, when we verified the 
Information with the state, we learned that the number was for medical- 
assistance benefits — a program that is not included in categoricai 
eligibility for the school-meals programs. On the basis of our review of 
payroll records, this household's annualized income of at least $59,000 
during 2010 would not have qualified the household for free or reduced- 
price-meal benefits. This household applied for school-meals benefits 
during the 201 1-2012 and 2012-2013 school years, again indicating the 
same public-assistance benefit number— and was approved for free-meai 
benefits. 

Figure 1 shows the results of our review. 
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Figure 1 : Results of GAO’s /^alysis of a Nongeneraiizabie Sample of Approved Applications 
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designabon, such as homeless or foster child. 


Because applications that indicate categorical eligibility are generally not 
subject to standard verification, these ineligible households would likely 
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not be identified unless they were seiected for for-cause verification or as 
part of the administrative review process, even though they contained 
inaccurate information. These cases underscore the potential benefits 
that could be realized by verifying beneficiaries with categorical eligibility. 
In May 2014, we recommended that USDA explore the feasibility of 
verifying the eligibility of a sample of applications that Indicate categorical 
eligibility for program benefits and are therefore not subject to standard 
verification. USDA concurred with this recommendation and told us in 
January 2015 that FNS would explore technological solutions to assess 
state and local agency capacity to verify eligibility of a sample of 
applications that indicate categorical eligibility for school-meals-program 
benefits. In addition, USDA said that FNS would clarify to states and local 
agencies the procedures for confirming and verifying the application’s 
status as categorically eligible, including for those who reapply after being 
denied program benefits as a result of verification. 


Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow, and Members of the 
Committee, this concludes my prepared remarks. I look forward to 
answering any questions that you may have at this time. 
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Testimony of Zoe Neubetger, Senior Policy Analyst, 

Before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 


Thank you for the invitation to testify today. 1 am pleased to be able to speak to you about 
accuracy and integrity in the school meal programs. I am Zoe Neuberger, a Senior Policy Analyst at 
the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities where I have worked for 14 years. We are a Washington, 
D.C.-based poliq' institute that conducts research and analt^is on budget, tax, and economic policy, 
policies related to poverty, and a number of social programs. The Centex has no government 
contracts and accepts no government funds. 

The National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs play a critical role in ensuring that 
our nation’s children are well nourished so they can leam and thrive. On a typical school day, these 
programs provide meals to more than 30 million children, nearly three in four of whom (72 percent) 
qualify for free or reduced-price meals due to their families’ economic circumstances. Despite 
improvements in the economy since the recession, many families continue to struggle to afford basic 
necessities, like food and housing, each day. Nearly 16 million children live in a household 
experiencing food insecurity; 8.5 million children live in a household where children, not just adults, 
experience food insecurity. The federal food assistance programs, including school meals, play an 
important role in shielding children from hunger. 

Hungry children can find it hard to focus and to perform in the classroom. School meals can help 
make their time in school more successful. Research shows, for example, that eating breakfast at 
school improves student achievement, diet, and behavior. In addition to helping meet children’s 
immediate needs, the school meal programs yield longer-term benefits. Low-income children are 
more likely to face chronic health and developmental difficulties, which can have lasting negative 
consequences. Receiving healthy meals at school can mitigate the risk. 

Making sure that eligible low-income children can access breakfasts and lunches, which support a 
successful school day and healthier lives, is the most fundamental goal of the school meal programs. 
We recommend that the Committee place top priority during the reauthorization process on 
strengthening the programs to ensure that they continue meeting the needs of eligible low-income 
children. 

At the same time, the programs must also endeavor to ensure that federal meal subsidies are 
provided only for meals that meet program requirements and only to children who qualify for them. 
Delivering the correct benefit to each child is a fundamental aspect of sound stewardship and a core 
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responsibility of the programs. Moreover, public support of these very important programs is 
compromised if federal funds are not used as intended due to problems with program 
administration and operation. 


My testimony will address this issue in four sections: a review of the school meal eligibility 
determination and counting and claiming processes, a discussion about the kinds of errors that occur 
during these processes, a review of the efforts in the 2004 reauthorization law to address errors, and 
a framework for assessing error-reduction policy proposals, including steps already taken as well as 
recommendations for areas to explore to make further progress on improving program accuracy. 


Eligibility for Federal School Meal Subsidies 


Generally, public or nonprofit private schools may participate in the school lunch or breakfast 
program. The school districts that choose 
to take part get cash subsidies from the U.S. ' J 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) for 
each meal they serve; they also receive some 
foods for each lunch they serve. In return, 
they must serve meals that meet federal 
requirements and must offer free or 
reduced-price meals to eligible children. 


School Breakfast Program 2014-2015 
Reimbursement Rates* 


Meal Category 

Rate*"^ 

Free 

$1.62 

Reduced Price 

$1.32 

Paid 

$0.28 
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Any child at a participating school may 
purchase a meal through the National 
School Lunch Program or the School 
Breakfast Program. Children from families 
with incomes at or below 130 percent of the 
poverty level are eligible for free meals. .( t>.n.e •j.-.-i.i- aai. 

Those with incomes above 1 30 percent and 

at or below 185 percent of the poverty level are eligible for reduced-price meals, for which students 
can be charged no more than 40 cents for lunch or 30 cents for breakfast. (For the period July 1, 
2014, through June 30, 2015, 130 percent of ,,g, j; ., 


the poverty level is |31,005 for a family of 
four; 185 percent is $44,123.) Children 
from families with incomes over 1 85 
percent of poverty pay a full price, though 
their meals are still subsidized to some 
extent. Local school food authorities set 
their own prices for full-price (paid) meals 
but must operate their meal services as non- 
profit programs. 


National School Lunch Program 2014-2015 
Reimbursement Rates* 


Meal category 

Meal Category 
Free 

Reduced Price 
Paid 


Rate** 

$2.98 

$2.58 

$0.28 


Most of the support USDA provides to 
school districts through the school meal 
programs takes the form of a cash 
reimbursement for each meal served. 

School districts receive no additional federal 
funds for administrative costs. Tables 1 and 
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2 show the current (July 1, 2014 through June 30, 2015) basic cash reimbursement rates for 
breakfasts and lunches. 


Eligibility Determination Process 

Schools must determine which subsidy category students qualify for through an eligibility process. 
A single determination is made for breakfast and lunch. Federal rules govern eiigibiUty 
determinations, although they are operationali 2 ed in different ways across the roughly 100,000 
schools that participate in the meal programs. These schools are spread across over 13,000 school 
districts, which range from small rural, or charter, districts with a single school to large school 
systems that serve hundreds of thousands of students daily. 

Certification 

When possible, children are approved for free meals based on information from another program, 
a process known as “direct certification.” Children receiving Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP, formerly food stamps) or cash assistance benefits, for example, can be directly 
certified based on a data-matching process between a student database and the state’s human 
services database. Children who are homeless can be directly certified if identified by the district’s 
designated “homeless liaison.” Once approved, children rem^n eligible for free meals for the rest of 
the school year, even if household circumstances change. 

Children who are not directly certified and whose parents seek help from the free or reduced-price 
meal programs must apply. The application is often distributed as part of the package of enrollment 
forms at the start of the school year. Parents typically complete these forms on their own, without 
assistance. If they have a question about whether to include a certain kind of income, what “gross” 
income means, or whether to list a relative who’s staying with them, clarifications may not be readily 
available. They could tr)" to find the instructions online or seek out someone at the school to help, 
but they may instead do their best to provide the information they believe is asked for. If they make 
a mistake, it would be considered a “household error” that may affect eligibility. 

Once a family submits an application, someone at the school or district must review it to calculate 
household size and income and compare them to federal poverty guidelines. Reviewing applications 
is rarely a school district employee’s expertise or full-time job, as meal applications are submitted 
and processed primarily in the weeks just before the school year starts. Often, school officials 
process applications for just a small portion of the year while juggling many responsibilities. If the 
data from a paper application has to be entered into an electronic system, data entry errors can be 
made. VClien adding up income for multiple sources and multiple people, math errors can be made. 
More and more schools use electronic systems, which reduce opportunities for such errors, but 
many families still submit paper applications, and in some places that is the only option. 

Verification 

Once a child is approved based on an application, he or she receives free or reduced-price meals 
for the remainder of the school year unless the application is selected for eligibility verification. 
Under the annual verification process, a small sample of applications is selected and the school 
district must make sure that a correct determination was made based on the information on the 
application; then, the district confirms the child’s eligibility again by obtaining documentation from a 
third party or the family. Verification is an important part of the eligibility process. It helps 
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reinforce to districts and families the importance of accurate eligibility determinations. And, when 
the verification process catches errors, it can provide useful information to program operators about 
potential deficiencies in application and review processes. 

If the school district cannot verify eligibility from a third-party source such as the state’s human 
services office (which can inform the school whether the child is enrolled in SNAP, cash assistance, 
or Medicaid), it must contact the household to ask for documentation of the child’s eligibility. If the 
household does not respond, the child’s free or reduced-price meals are terminated. If the 
household provides satisfactory documentation, the district uses it to assess w'hether the child may 
continue to receive free or reduced-price meals. 

Usually the verification sample is 3 percent of approved applications (capped at 3,000 in larger 
districts), selected from applications where monthly income is within $100 of the limit for free or 
reduced-price meals. The law targets those with reported income close to the limit because these 
applications are considered error prone. The process also is designed to encourage districts to 
obtain documentation from households. This is important because: 

• The goal is to verify households’ eligibility by reviewing their circumstances. 

• Some households may need assistance to understand the verification process. 

• Children in households that do not reply lose access to free or reduced price school meals. 

To encourage districts to obtain verification rather than terminate benefits to households, districts 
that successfully lower their non-response rate can choose the next year between a smaller sample 
size and selecting the sample at random from aU approved applications, either of which is easier than 
the standard approach. 

For the 2013-2014 school year, 35 percent of families selected for verification did not respond and 
their children stopped receiving free or reduced-price meals, regardless of whether they were actually 
eligible. The initial eligibility determination was confirmed for 38 percent of verified applications, 
changed for 24 percent to reduce the subsidy level, and changed for 2 percent to raise the subsidy 
level. It is important to note that these rates cannot be applied to the whole program because the 
verification system focuses on the most error-prone certifications. 

In addition to this standard annual verification process, school districts must seek documentation 
of eligibility from applicants if they have reason to believe that the information on a household 
application is incorrect. This may occur, for example, if a parent employed by the school district 
does not list his or her correct income information or if the family has completed another form and 
provided different information. This is called “verification for cause.” 

GAO’s 2014 report on school meal verification, USDA Has Enhanced Controls, but Additional 
Verification Could Help Ensure hegitimate Program Access, and this week’s report from USDA’s Office of 
the Inspector General on its audit of the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs, 
noted that some school districts do not use verification for cause because they are uncertain about 
the circumstances under which it is permitted. USDA issued guidance in February 2012 clarifying 
that school districts may use data on the salaries of district employees to identify applications with 
questionable income data for purposes of conducting verification for cause and added examples of 
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appropriate circumstances in which to conduct verification for cause in the August 2014 Eligihilitf 
Manual for School Meals. 

If a child’s free or reduced-price meals are terminated as a result of verification, the family can 
reapply at any time but must provide income documentation along with the application. 

Counting and Claiming Process 

As noted above, in order for a meal to qualify for a federal subsidy, the school must ensure that 
the meal meets basic federal nutrition standards, count the meal to obtain reimbursement, and 
identify whether the child qualifies for the free, reduced-price, or paid subsidy rate. If the child is in 
the paid category, the school’s meal fee is also collected. The counts of children by meal category 
must be tallied across schools and then submitted by the district to the state child nutrition program 
office for reimbursement. This aspect of the program is called the “counting and claiming process.” 
It is another area where errors can occur. 

Most of the aforementioned activities typically occur at the “point of service,” which may be a 
cafeteria checkout line or the classroom. This process can be rushed. In many districts, students 
have less than 30 minutes for lunch, which includes time to wait in line, select their food, stop at the 
register, and eat. In some districts, the person operating the register may have little training or 
support. Errors in this area, known as “operational errors,” are therefore not surprising. Research 
show that they tend to be concentrated in a limited number of school districts. 

Overall, the processes for making eligibility determinations as well as counting and claiming meals 
for correct reimbursement aim to maximize program accuracy while being navigable for families and 
administratively feasible for schools and cost-effective for the program. 

Assessing Program Errors 

USDA oversees the annual verification process and monitors school meal program accuracy. 
Every few years, USDA conducts the Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification (APEC) study; the 
one released this week examined the 2012-2013 school year and built on one for the 2005-2006 
school year. This study entails a comprehensive review of program accuracy with respect to 
eligibility and reimbursements, Household interviews are conducted to determine whether students 
were certified for the right category and whether the verification process resulted in needed 
corrections. Monitors observe cafeterias to determine W'hether only meals that meet nutrition 
standards are reimbursed and to detetmine whether schools count and claims meals accurately. The 
report helps make transparent the areas where errors occur and the ways in which state child 
nutrition and district officials can help schools improve accuracy. 

Ihe APEC report serves as a comprehensive audit of how well the program is managing each of 
these steps. In addition, it helps clarify the types of errors that occur: 

• Certification errors that result from household errors, including math errors, unintentional 
mistakes, and deliberate misreporting; 

• Certification errors that result from school clerk errors, including data entry errors, math errors, 
and fraud; and 
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• Counting and claiming errors, including reimbursements for meals that do not meet nutrition 
standards and math errors when tallying meals across a district or state. 

In each category, APEC disa^regates overpayments and underpayments, which allows for a 
calculation of net costs and helps target interventions. Although the overall extent of improper 
payments remains consistent with the levels found in the earlier study, the share of children 
approved for the wrong meal categorj^ has been reduced slightly and errors associated with 
incorrectly tallying meal counts have been greatly reduced. 

Certification Errors 

Certification errors are mistakes by school staff or parents that cause children to receive higher or 
lower subsidies than they qualify for. 

Household errors can result when a patent reports take-home pay net of withholding, instead of 
gross pay, on a school meal application or calculates a household’s monthly income by multiplying 
its weekly income by 4 instead of 4.33 (the number of weeks in the average month). Consider a 
household of four with weekly earnings of $610. Calculating their monthly income by multiplying 
that figure by 4 would result in |2,440, whereas multiplying by 4.3 would result in J2,623, The 
former monthly income qualifies for free meals; the latter qualifies for reduced-price meals. 

Similarly, forgetting to include a household member, such as a grandparent, on an application can 
result in overstating the household’s income relative to the poverty line. As a result, the children in 
the household might get a lower subsidy than they qualify for. 

Household errors also include intentional misstating of income in order to qualify for free or 
reduced-price meals. There is often no way to distinguish an accidental misstatement of income 
from a deliberate one, but it is important to recognize that most errors are likely unintentional. 
Nearly three-quarters (74 percent) of the underpayments associated with certification errors that 
APEC found for the 2012-2013 school year resulted from incorrect reporting by households. 
Because these households are unlikely to have deliberately reported information that reduced their 
own benefits, this finding highlights some parents’ difficulty in understanding school meal 
applications. 

Examples of administrative certification errors by school districts include transposing a number 
when entering data from a paper application into a data management system, applying the wrong 
income threshold, and making a math error when combining income obtained from multiple 
sources at different frequencies. 


Operational Errors 

While the focus of the May 2014 GAO report and this week’s OIG report is the eligibility 
determination process, it is important to keep in mind that eligibility is only one source of program 
error. Operational errors are administrative mistakes by cashiers or school administrative staff that 
result in miscounts of the number of subsidized meals served in a given category. Typical examples 
include counting a meal that does not meet the nutritional requirements for reimbursement or 
incorrectly adding up the number of meals served at all schools in a district or state. The kinds of 
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training and administrative oversight needed to prevent errors like these are very different than the 
kind of polic}^ responses that can reduce certification error. 

Operational errors can happen when the cafeteria is crowded and there is limited time to move 
many students through. There can also be trade-offs between reducing errors and reducing plate 
waste. If the server puts required foods on the plate with no student choice, there’s less room for 
error and the line moves more quickly. Children, however, may not eat as much as they would if 
they had some choice and may throw atvay unwanted items. Likewise, putting robust checks in 
place at the register to ensure that each meal is categorized and counted correctly can cause the line 
to move more slowly, leaving children with less time to eat or necessitating that districts extend the 
lunch period. 

Operational errors are also more likely in school systems that have less technological capacity and 
rely more heavily on paper processes. If the cashier has to check off each student on a paper list of 
all students and then make sure the meal meets nutritional standards, the process is more time 
consuming and error prone than if all students enter their personal account number (which tracks 
meal categories) into an automated system while the cashier checks the meal. Similarly, adding up 
the number of meals served by category' across schools and days via a paper system creates 
opportunities for simple math errors. Minor mistakes can also occur in small schools when the 
cafeteria worker misses a day of work and someone else, often a front-office staffer or the principal, 
steps in to check out students during the lunch period. 

To be clear, most schools count and claim meals correedy every day. But it is important to 
understand how the design and staffing of the system across 100,000 schools each day can 
contribute to honest errors. 


Underpayments and Overpayments 

It is also important to keep in mind that improper payments include underpayments as well as 
overpayments. The APEC study found that as a result of certification errors, 12 percent of children 
who applied for school meals received higher subsidies than they were eligible for. But certification 
errors also resulted in 8 percent of applicants getting lower subsidies than they were eligible for, 
causing them to miss out on needed benefits. And, the improper denial rate is very high. More than 
one-quarter of the children who w'ere denied free or reduced-price meals should have received them. 

While underpayments have the negative consequence of needy children not getting the meals for 
which they are eligible, they do low^cr federal costs. To identify the cost of errors to the federal 
government, one must subtract underpayments from overpayments to obtain a net figure. The net 
cost to the federal government of the errors studied was about S1.4 billion. 

Making Sense of Different Errors 

Adding up the different kinds of improper payments does not clarify the best ways to improve 
program accuracy and accountability. Different types of errors require different interventions. A 
math error by a school official requires a different response that a math error by a family. An 
antiquated paper application system requires a different response than a cashier who isn’t properly 
trained to identify meals that meet federal standards. And different kinds of responses have widely 
different costs. 
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Errors that result from design or operational flaws, such as confusing forms or lack of time for 
meals, may be addressable through modest design improvements that may not cost much or through 
technical assistance on best practices. Errors that result from poorly trained staff or lack of 
automation can require significant investments. Errors that result from individuals seeking to 
defraud the program are likely specific to small numbers of individuals and typically require more 
targeted interventions. 

To prioritize, it’s important to look at the magnitude and scope of different kinds of error. 
Policymakers also must consider how much in new funds it makes sense to invest in error reduction 
and whether those resources are best devoted to error reduction at all. The Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities’ focus is to develop error-reduction strategies that do not cause eligible low-income 
children to lose free and reduced-price meals, do not overly burden schools that are already 
stretched thin trying to educate children, are effective and adequately financed, and do not cost more 
than they save. 

Efforts in the 2004 Reauthorization to Address Certification Error 

As Congress began developing the reauthorization legislation eventually enacted in 2004, some 
policymakers were concerned that ineligible children were being approved for free or reduced price 
meals. Some suggested mandating that schools verify a larger share of approved applications. 

School officials, in turn, -were deeply concerned at the possibility of new unfunded mandates and 
many believed that such efforts would cause eligible low-income children to lose access to school 
meals. 

Research had consistently shown that a substantial portion of famUies that do not respond to the 
verification notice are actually eligible for free or reduced-price meals. They may fail to respond 
because they don’t receive the notice, cannot read it, do not understand it, or are reluctant to share 
income information with school staff. We also worry that parents may not understand the 
consequences of failing to respond — particularly if their children do not inform them that they 
have lost eligbility for free or reduced-price meals or if the school begins charging parents but 
doesn’t send home a bill for several weeks. 

To inform the reauthorization debate, USDA conducted several studies on the impacts of 
expanded verification. It briefly described its findings in NSLP Certijtcafhn Accuracj/ Kesmrch — 
Summary ofFreliminary Findings in 2003 and several volumes detailing each study. We summarized 
them in a 2003 report Wbat We Have Learned from FNS'New Kesearvh Findings about Overcertification in 
the School Meals Frograms. As with GAO’s May 2014 report and this week’s OIG report, these studies 
did not involve nationally representative samples, but their findings can inform policy development. 

• Expanded income documentation requirements did not reduce the extent to which ineligible 
children were certified to receive free or reduced-price meals. 

• Expanded income verification requirements led substantial numbers of eli^bk children to lose 
free or reduced-price meals. In metropolitan areas, children in more than one of every three 
fanulies selected for income verification lost their free or reduced-price meal benefits despite 
being eligible. For every ^eligible child that lost benefits as a result of verification, at least one 
eligible child lost benefits as well. 
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As a result of these findings, Congress wisely focused on reducing opportunities for error and 
strengthening the verification process, rather than expanding verification or income documentation. 
In the Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004, the focus of verification sampling was 
shifted to error-prone applications (those close to the income limits for free or reduced-price meals). 
School districts were permitted to use Medicaid data to verify eligibility. 

School districts were also required to follow up with households that do not initially respond to 
the verification notice. Despite an increased focus on obtaining responses to verification notices, 
more than one in three families selected for verification (35 percent) for the 2013-2014 school year 
did not respond. While some were likely ineligible, the research indicates that many eligible families 
likely lost access to school meals or reapplied following the verification process, which creates more 
paperwork for schools. 

These findings also reveal why the recommendation in this week’s OIG report to require income 
documentation at the time of application is unlikely to effectively prevent certification errors but 
would substantially increase the workload for school districts and result in eligible low-income 
children not applying for free or reduced price school meals. USDA found that requiring income 
documentation at the time of application, which was then used to certify students, did not reduce 
the extent to which ineligible children were approved for free or reduced price meals, which is the 
main argument in favor of this policy noted in the OIG report. But having to gather such 
documentation did deter eligible families from applying. 

Even if districts did not use the documentation unless the application was selected for verification, 
as the OIG report recommends, collecting, managing, and storing large quantities of new 
documentation would create a significant new workload for school districts. They would need a 
process for maintaining documents submitted with applications, which are currently usually only a 
single page. They would need more file storage capacity or an electronic scanning and document 
management system. They would also need to ensure that sensitive personal information, such as 
that on pay stubs, was kept securely and that aD confidentiality protocols were followed. 

Framework for Strengthening Program Integrity 

We encourage the Committee to consider ways to continue supporting a culture of accountability 
and continuous improvement in the school meal programs at every level of administration — 
federal, state, and local. Given what we know about the programs’ role in addressing child hunger, 
the challenges for resource-constrained schools in determining eligibility and claiming 
reimbursements, the extent of errors in different aspects of the program, and previous efforts to 
improve program accuracy, there is ample information to guide new initiatives in this area. 

USDA’s APEC report shows that there is significant room to improve program accuracy — and 
that school districts and state child nutrition programs can do so vtithout compromising access for 
the most vulnerable children or imposing unreasonable burdens on schools and states. We know 
this because many districts and states have strong track records regarding certification and 
operational errors. Congress and USDA can work to better understand what distinguishes them 
from places that struck with errors. Policymakers can use this information to eqioip the program at 
all levels with the resources and oversight needed to continue improving. 
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These efforts will likely require new investments to build administrative systems that prevent and 
catch errors, help train the hundreds of thousands of school food service and school district 
employees that oversee program operations, identify sound practices that can be exported from one 
successful system to another, and experiment with new methods of identifying and curbing errors 
and fraud. 

We strongly recommend that that any new policy or effort to reduce improper payments be 
assessed against the following criteria: 

• Does it have a demonstrated impact on reducing error? We can learn a great deal from 
districts and states that are successful in reducing errors and, where possible, export their 
practices to others. 

• Will it maintain program access for the most vulnerable children? School meals are 
critical to children’s immediate needs and long-term development. Strengthening program 
integrity must not come at tlie expense of ensuring that every low-income child receives needed 
nutrition. 

• Is it feasible? High-quality information technology sy’stems or reduced staff turnover due to 
competitive pay may have helped some districts lower error rates but may be too costly for all 
districts to adopt. Simplifying the school meal application with helpful instructions may be a 
much better solution to confusing applications than purchasing an expensive new online 
system. Likewise, a more time-consuming documentation or verification system might catch 
more errors but require school staff district staff to spend considerably more time on school 
meal eligibility determinations at the expense of other educational priorities. 

• Is it cost-effective? The cost of an ineligible child getting free lunches and breakfasts for a 
school year is between $700 and $800; efforts that target infrequent problems could easily cost 
more than they save. Providing local school food officials with a clear message that program 
accuracy is important, that it vill be measured, and that state child nutrition officials and USDA 
wiU support local program managers in their efforts to implement needed improvements, builds 
a stronger system in the long run than punitive policies. 

Fortunately, the APEC report and recent efforts to address program errors offer a strong menu of 
ideas to explore as a part of reauthorization. 

Reducing Opportunities for Error 

Preventing errors rather than correcting them after the fact, is an important way to improve 
program accuracy. In the context of school meal eligibility determinations, the simplest way to 
reduce errors is to import an eligibility determination from another program, a process known as 
“direct certification.” This increases the accuracy of determinations and reduces the workload for 
school staff, allowing them to spend more time with applications that were actually necessary. Yet 
for the 2012-2013 school year, 1.7 million children approved based on applications should have 
been directly certified through data matching with state human services programs; all of these 
children could be directly certified. 

Meaningful progress to reduce the subset of errors that result from placing children in the wrong 
meal category (free, reduced-price, or paid) can be made by finding ways that ensure low-income 
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children who are known to be eligible for free school meals are certified for that categor}^ by 
leveraging more robust determinations of income done by other programs that specialize in 
reviewing income and household circumstances. In contrast to professional eligibility workers for 
other public benefit programs, who focus daily on assessing family income and generally have a 
wider array of information available, school staff are ill-equipped to make such determinations. 

Using data from other programs meets the criteria described above — it has been shown to improve 
accuracy, it does not impede access, it is feasible, and it is cost-effective. 

Over the last decade, the school meal programs have m^e increasing use of highly accurate data 
from other programs, abetted by provisions in the last two reauthorization laws. Relying on such 
data reduces the number of school meal applications, often paper applications, that schools have to 
certify and verify. This reduces opportunities for error and gives school personnel more time to 
focus on the applications submitted through the traditional process. 

• There has been steady improvement in and expansion of the use of “direct certification” — 
approving children for free meals based on highly accurate data from another program, the 
largest of which is the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (formerly known as food 
stamps). Direct certification improves the accuracy of eligibility determinations while reducing 
paperwork for schools and families. For the 2007-2008 school year, 76 percent of children 
approved for free or reduced-price meals were approved based on a paper application. As 
shown in Figure 1, by the 2012-2013 school year, the share of paper applications had fallen to 
55 percent. As a result, even though 4 million more children were approved for free or reduced- 
price meals that year due to the recession, school districts processed applications for 2.5 million 
fewer children. 


FIGURE I 


Share of Children Approved for Free or 
Reduced-Price School Meals Based on Direct 
Certification* or Paper Application 
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• A new option known as “community eligibility” allows schools with large concentrations of 
low-income students to be reimbursed on the basis of the share of students that are directly 
certified if they serve all meals at no charge, which eliminates the need for meal applications 
altogether and thereby greatly simplifies program administration. This new option builds on 
decades-old options under the National School Lunch Act to allow high-poverty schools to 
serve all meals at no charge. As a result, these schools have fewer opportunities for 
administrative errors and can shift resources from paperwork to improving their program. 

Additional Program Integrity Measures 

Strengthening program rules so that school meal subsidies flow to meals and children that qualify 
for them is important. Such changes must meet the criteria described above by responding to 
specific issues without impeding low-income children’s access to free or reduced-price meals or 
overly burdening schools, which already face many challenges when educating low-income children. 
Cost and cost-effectiveness are also important considerations. The funds needed to equip tens of 
thousands of schools with modem technology for online applications, access to third-party data 
sources, automated checkout lines, quality counting and claiming software, and training either 
require new federal investments or the cost would have to be covered within the meal budget in 
many districts. 

Over the last decade, many carefully designed program integrity measures have been 
implemented. In addition to the 2004 changes to the verification process described above, the 
following weU-tailored measures strengthen program integrity without impeding access or overly 
burdening schools. 


Improving Direct Certification 

As explained above, direct certification has been improved and expanded to reduce opportunities 
for certification error by reducing the number of children approved for free meals based on an 
application. 

• States or school districts are required to conduct a minimum of three electronic data matches 
using SNAP records each year, with more frequent matching encouraged. 

• USDA must issue an annual report analyzing state performance and highlighting best practices. 

• The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 established performance benchmarks, requiring 
states to directly certify 95 percent of the school-age children in households receiving SNAP 
benefits. 

• States that do not meet the direct certification performance standards are required to develop a 
Continuous Improvement Plan (CIP) identifying action steps, a timeline for implementing 
them, and measures to assess progress. 

• Direct certification improvement grants have been available to help states improve their data- 
matching hardware or software and train school districts on direct certification. 

• High-performing states and those that made substantial improvements in their direct 
certification performance have received bonus awards. 
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• Seven states participate in a demonstration project permitting them to use Medicaid data to 
directly certify eligible low income-children for free school meals. 

Simplifying the School Meals Application to Reduce Errors 

While applications must follow program rules and USDA makes a model available, school districts 
are not required to use a particular form. We have conducted several thorough reviews of 
applications over the last decade and found that many are confusing. They may be incomplete or 
imply that parents need to provide information that is not necessary. They are rarely translated into 
languages other than Spanish, even though USDA provides translations in 33 languages. The 
instructions are often in a separate document and use legalistic language that is hard to understand. 
As a result, families may make mistakes because they simply do not understand what is being asked 
of them and school nutrition staff may spend time following up with families to explain the forms. 

It is important to help school districts improve their applications so families can understand them 
and staff can obtain the information they need. To reduce incidents of certification error due to 
household misreporting of information, USDA is improving its model application. 

• Just last month, USDA released a newly designed prototype meal application, which includes 
clearer instructions on the form itself; separate instructions provide specific details about more 
complicated issues like the kinds of income that must be reported. The new design is also 
meant to reduce mistakes by school nutrition staff when reviewing applications. The new 
design will likely be broadly adopted, since many state model applications and large district 
applications have closely followed USDA’s prototype in the past. USDA plans to assess 
understanding of the new application by households and school nutrition staff once it is in use 
in order to continue to improve it. 

• USDA has announced plans to develop a prototype electronic application, which has never 
been available. Existing electronic applications do not take full advantage of the ways in which 
the electronic environment could simplify the application and provide more detailed 
instructions to elicit accurate information. By developing a prototype, USDA can reduce 
household errors. Moreo\'er, states could incorporate the new electronic prototype into online 
application systems that offer the potential for prompt comparison to other data sources to 
identify inconsistencies. 

Strengthening Districts with High Rates of Certification Error 

School districts with high rates of incorrect eligibility determinations warrant more support and 
intervention from state child nutrition staff and USDA. To reduce instances of certification error 
due to administrative mistakes, oversight has been strengthened. 

• Under the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, school districts identified by state child 
nutrition officials as having high error rates regarding eligibility determinations based on 
applications must conduct a second, independent determination before approving any 
household for free or reduced-price meals. This is a targeted intervention designed to prevent 
errors from resulting in improper payments. 

• USDA has established an Office of Program Integrity for Child Nutrition Programs, which will 
develop and test policies and practices to strengthen program integrity. This office is involved 
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in improving USDA’s prototype application. Dedicating federal staff to reducing program error 
sends a strong signal to state and local school food administrators that USDA values a culture 
of accuracy and continuous improvement. 

Identifying and Addressing Operational Error 

Errors that result from claiming reimbursement for meals that do not meet federal standards are 
concentrated in a relatively small number of school districts and can be addressed through targeted 
training and technical assistance. But maintaining low levels of operational errors amidst changing 
program rules and frequent staff turnover requires a commitment to ongoing training and oversight. 
Over the last decade, investments have been made in this kind of continuous improvement, which 
keeps counting and claiming error rates low in most places. 

• As a result of the Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthotization Act of 2004, state child nutrition 
staff were required to conduct reviews focused solely on strengthening administrative processes 
in selected school districts with, or at risk of, high error rates. Under the Healthy, Hunger-Free 
Kids Act of 2010, these administrative reviews were incorporated into a more rigorous, risk- 
based review process that addresses all aspects of program management. Reviews are now 
conducted more frequently (every three years rather than every’ five years), the areas to be 
reviewed have been updated, and USDA is developing ways to use the results of the reviews to 
strengthen program management. 

• Under the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, USDA developed new’ professional 
standards with regard to continuing education and training for school nutrition staff. One goal 
of the new standards is to reduce program error and improper payments. 

• The Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 established a $4 million annual grant 
program focused on reducing administrative error. USDA distributes the funds through a 
competitive process to states for technology improvements and to identify, review, monitor, 
and train school districts that have demonstrated a high level of, or a high risk for, 
administrative error. For example, the Kansas Department of Education received a $1 .3 million 
grant to update its online claiming and review' management system and improve staff training 
regarding counting and claiming accuracy. These grants are likely partly responsible for the 
decrease in meal aggregation errors found in the recent APEC study. 

Future Improvements 

The reauthotization process offers an opportunity to identify new way’s to support school 
districts’ efforts to reduce errors in the school meal programs and build a shared culture of accuracy 
and accountability. Once we have had time to review the APEC study, just released this week, more 
thoroughly, it may point the way toward additional promising ideas. In the meantime, we 
recommend that the Committee consider the following ideas for further exploration: 

• Electronic applications. Electronic applications are becoming more prevalent in the school 
meal programs. In 2011, about one-third of the 100 largest school districts provided an 
electronic application; by 2013, about two-thirds did. But existing applications do not take fuU 
advantage of the opportunity to simplify the process, provide more detailed instructions as 
needed, or check income data against other sources. USDA’s plan to development a model 
electronic application is a very’ ptomising way to improve the quality of electronic applications 
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and the information parents provide on them. States could then explore whether electronic 
applications could be linked to other data sources to pre-populate certain fields or flag 
inconsistent information. Congress may also want to provide funding to support districts that 
cannot afford to build an online application platform on their own. With small grants, many 
districts might be able to adapt USDA’s electronic form and software in lieu of building or 
buying new applications. 

• Improved direct certification of SNAP and TANF recipients. Children who receive SNAP 
or TANF cash assistance benefits who were not certified based on the direct certification data- 
matching process can submit an application with the household’s SNAP or TANF case 
number. As direct certification improves, the number of applications that include a case 
number is shrinking. Nonetheless, for the 2012-2013 school year there were 1,7 million 
children approved based on applications with case numbers. The May 2014 GAO report 
recommends verifying or reviewing a sample of these applications. Because all of these 
applications should have been directly certified and there should be fewer of them each year, it 
does not make sense to establish a new verification process focused on them. A better 
approach would be to explore whether school districts should be required to develop a process 
for attempting to directly certify such applications, which some districts already do, by working 
with a state or local human services agency. If that process reveals that the human service 
agency cannot confirm benefit receipt, then the application would meet the existing criteria for 
verification for cause and the school district could follow up that way. 

• Expanded direct certification. As noted above, seven states (California, Florida, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania) are participating in a demonstration 
project that allows them to use Medicaid data to identify children eligible for free school meals. 
This option should be available to all states and school districts. Approximately 3.5 million 
children receive Medicaid but not SNAP or TANF cash assistance and have income low 
enough to qualify for free school meals. Making use of the robust eligibility determination 
already made by Medicaid would allow more children to be direedy certified, further reducing 
the number of applications that school districts must review and verify. 

• Improper denials. USDA’s APEC study found that one in four applications that were denied 
free or reduced-price meals should have been approved based on actual household 
circumstances. To date, verification has focused on correcting improper approvals for benefits. 
It is equally important, if not more so, to correct improper denials. Methods of checking a 
sample of denied applications should be explored. 

• Data-matching to determine the verification sample verification. The 2004 
reauthorization law encouraged school districts to “directly verify” eligibility using data from 
other public benefit programs and permitted the use of Medicaid data for this purpose. If 
eligibility’ can be confirmed based on data from these programs, the school district does not 
have to contact the household, which reduces the paperwork burden for schools and low- 
income families. But these data ate used once the verification sample has been selected. 

GAO’s May 2014 report recommended using data-matching to applications for 
verification. While this could prove to be a more effective approach than the current focus on 
applications near the income limits for free and reduced price meals, it needs to be explored 
further. Promising sources must be identified that have data recent enough to match the time 
period when the application was completed and can successfully be matched using the data 
elements available on meal applications. The cost-effectiveness of verifying applications based 
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on discrepancies of various sizes would need to be explored. And policies would need to be 
developed to ensure that children do not lose benefits unless their parents have been given 
ample opportunity to explain or document any discrepancy. Once these factors have been 
explored, policy makers could consider whether to expand the share of applications verified 
using this approach, as recommended by the GAO, which would increase the workload for 
school districts, or instead substitute it for the current focus on error-prone applications. 

• Expanded direct verification. School districts are already permitted to use data from SNAP, 
Medicaid, and the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families cash assistance program to verify 
eligibility without having to contact households. Additional data sources could be explored, 
such as state tax or wage databases. For example, a pilot could be conducted in a large district 
with the technological capacity to explore the feasibility of linking these data bases with student 
databases or school meal program systems and, if this is possible, whethct the share of 
applications that can be directly verified can be increased. Data-matching, however, is a 
complex process. Often the information available from third-party sources, such as state wage 
databases or private wage data sources, is not available in formats that are easily translatable to 
the school meals household. School staff would need to be trained on the implications of 
accessing prit^ate data (including having appropriate securit}' measures in place) and using the 
data appropriately in a school meal programs context. 

• Verification for cause. Both the May 2014 GAO report and this week’s OIG report 
highhghted the limited use of verification for cause in some districts and recommended that 
USDA develop further guidance regarding its use. Further guidance would help school districts 
understand when it is appropriate to conduct verification for cause and provide safeguards to 
ensure that it is not used in a discriminatory manner. During the 2013-2014 school year, about 
1 ,600 school food authorities out of nearly 20,000 that submitted data to FNS made use of 
verification for cause. Other districts could certainly benefit from using verification for cause in 
appropriate circumstances. It is worth exploring, for example, whether it would be beneficial to 
routinely verify for cause any application submitted by a household that was found to have 
misreported income during the prior year’s verification process, as recommended in the OIG 
report. It would not be wise, however, to routinely verify for cause any application for which 
benefits were reduced or terminated as a result of the verification process, as further 
recommended in the OIG report. Of the students whose benefits were reduced or terminated 
as a result of the 2013-2014 verification process, three in five lost benefits due to non-response, 
not because the school district found misreporting. 

• Data mining. It is worth exploring whether data mining, a process by which statisticians look 
for unusual patterns in data, could be used to identify potential fraud by finding patterns in 
applications; in a district that houses applications in an automated system, for example, it might 
be possible to identify applications that appear suspicious. Again, this approach could be tested 
in a large district with both a school meal data system into which income information is entered 
and the technological capacity for data mining. 

Conclusion 

The school meal programs help shield children from hunger and prepare them to learn and thrive. 
To keep these programs strong, it is important to make sure that program mles are sensible and 
followed. USDA’s APEC report released this week shows that there is significant room for 
improvement in program accuracy and includes a wealth of information that can be used to develop 
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measures to improve program integrity by building on the efforts of the many school districts and 
states that have already achieved high accuracy. 

When developing program integrity proposals, we urge Congress and USDA to carefully tailor 
interventions to specific problems and assess whether a proposed measure meets key criteria: 

• Does it have a demonstrated impact on reducing error? 

• Will it maintain program access for the most vulnerable children? 

• Is it feasible? 

• Is it cost-effective relative? 

Proposals that meet these criteria can be pursued without exacerbating food insecurity for low- 
income school children or overly burdening schools. Proposals that focus on expanded use of data 
from other programs and sources are especially promising, as are measures that take advantage of 
more widespread use of technology by school systems in recent years. To ensure that low-income 
children receive the benefits for which they qualify, it is important to address errors that result in 
underpayments as well as overpayments. 
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Dear Chairman Roberts, Ranking Member Stabenow and members of the committee; 

Thank you for inviting me here today. My name is Brian Riendeau and I am the Executive Director of Dare 
to Care Food Bank in Louisville, Kentucky. I am honored to represent Feeding America's network of food 
banks and agencies that, like colleagues here today, work daily to address child hunger in our country. 
Dare to Care Food Bank is one of 200 food banks in Feeding America's network that helps combat hunger 
and food insecurity across the United States. Together, we serve more than 46 million people in need. 
Including 12 million children, through 58,000 food programs including food pantries, soup kitchens, 
shelters, afterschool and summer feeding sites for children, and other programs.* Dare to Care Food Bank 
serves more than 300 agencies across a service covering 13 counties in North Central Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. Our service area spans nearly 4,000 square miles and includes urban, suburban and 
rural areas. 

My remarks today will address the critical role federal summer and afterschool feeding programs play in 
addressing child hunger throughout the year. While I will focus on these two federal programs, I in no way 
intend to diminish the importance of meal programs that serve children in child care and during school, 
or pregnant women, infants and toddlers served through the WIC program. I will discuss the role Dare to 
Care Food Bank and other food banks play in addressing child hunger in communities through innovative 
public-private partnerships. From our experience operating summer and afterschool programs for more 
than a decade, as well as experiences of partner food banks across the country, I will address challenges 
and barriers we face in reaching more children and offer policy solutions that will help communities 
ensure more children have the nutrition they need throughout the year when they are out of school. 

It is important to note that making real progress toward ending child food insecurity and ensuring 
opportunity for all of our nation's children will require investing new resources toward increasing access, 
particularly during times when children are out of school like summer. Incremental change is not enough 
and an investment in funding child nutrition programs is an investment in our children's health and 
education and a productive competitive future workforce that will pay dividends in years to come. 


* Feeding America, Hunger in America 2014, National Report. August 2014. 
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Background 

Though not always visible, child hunger remains a significant problem in the United States. Millions of 
families do not have the resources to purchase the food that they need. In most of these families, parents 
protect children from hunger. Though their children may not get the nutritional quality or variety that 
they need for proper health and development, parents reduce their own portion sizes or skip meals to 
protect children from actual hunger pangs, in fact, a recent Feeding America study found that as families 
in my home state of Kentucky struggle to make ends meet, 88 percent of households that access charitable 
food programs report purchasing inexpensive, unhealthy food to make ends meet.^ 

The number of children living in food insecure households rose 33 percent in the first year of the recession 
and has hardly abated since.’ Over one in five children in America (21.4 percent) now lives in a household 
that struggles to put food on the table.* In Kentucky and Indiana, it is estimated that more than 500,000 
children live in households facing food insecurity, uncertain where their next meal will come from, in the 
13 counties served by our food bank, 19.6 percent of children are estimated to be food insecure - that's 
more than 57,000 children.’ 

As shown in Feeding America's annual Map the Meal Gap study and as we witness in our daily work, child 
food insecurity exists in every county in the nation but can look different from one community to the next. 
Child hunger is particularly pervasive in rural areas. Across the United States, 62 percent of the counties 
with the highest child food insecurity rates are rural, even though rural counties comprise only 43 percent 
of all U.S. counties.® Although many rural areas may experience child hunger at a higher rate, urban areas 
can be home to larger numbers of hungry children and may face challenges addressing the sheer number 
of children in need of assistance.’ For Dare to Care Food Bank, Jefferson County alone - which includes 
Louisville, Kentucky- accounts for nearly 60 percent of the estimated 57,500 food insecure children across 
our 13 county service area. 

Regardless of where families live, we know that food insecurity is particularly detrimental for children. 
They are more vulnerable to the harmful effects of food insecurity and the long-term consequences can 
be more severe. Poor nutrition and episodes of hunger subject children to increased health risks and 
impaired cognitive development. These challenges are even more difficult during the summer months 
when low-income children do not have access to school meals. In the summer months, research shows 
that hunger for families with school age children increases by 34.2 percent and that most children - 
particularly children at high risk of obesity - gain weight more rapidly.® 


® Feeding America, Hunger in America 2014, National Report. August 2014. 

’ Household Food Security in the United States, 2013. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 
September 2014, Table IB. http://www.ers.usda.eov/publications/err-economic-research- 
report/errl73.a5px#.VCDiqBakveg 
*lbid. 

’ Gundersen, C., A. Satoh, A. Dewey, M. Kato & E. Engelhard. Map the Meal Gap 2015: Food Insecurity and Child 
Food Insecurity Estimates at the County Level. Feeding America, 2015. http://www.feedingameric 3 .org/m 3 pthegap 
® ibid. Table 11. 

’ Ibid. 

® Von Hippel, P.T., B. Powell, D.B. Downey, and n. Rowland. 2007 The effect of school on overweight in childhood: 
Gains in children's body mass index during the school year and during the summer vacation. American Journal of 
Public Health 97 (4); 796-802. 
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Fortunately, the United States has a robust and complementary set of federal child nutrition programs to 
protect children from hunger and promote improved nutrition and health. Since their implementation in 
the 19605, federal child nutrition programs have been successful in reducing the hunger and extreme 
malnutrition that we saw in the United States several decades ago. 

Forty years ago this year, Congress authorized a nationwide summer meals program to ensure children 
do not go hungry during the summer months when school meals are no longer available. Today the 
Summer Food Service Program is providing more than 160 million meals to children in need, preventing 
child hunger for many during the summer months.® 

Child nutrition programs are only effective when they reach the children who need help. In particular, 
programs targeting children during out-of-school times, the Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) and the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP), which serves children afterschooi meals and snacks, fail to 
reach the majority of children in need of food assistance. 

In recent years, anti-hunger advocates, schools, community based groups, health professionals, and other 
stakeholders have built strong partnerships with the USDA and private funders to strengthen participation 
in the Summer Feeding Service Program by encouraging more community organizations to sponsor 
summer feeding sites and by increasing awareness of the program to boost enrollment at current sites. 
Since 2007, the number of sites offering summer feeding has grown by more than 30 percent.*® 

This year, Kentucky was fortunate to be selected as a USDA target state. This year we are working with 
our partners, the Kentucky Department of Education, and regional office to coordinate summer programs 
and meet our goal of serving 1,760 more meals. Since 2013, 16 states have received technical assistance 
through these efforts from the department and national charitable partners to increase the number of 
sites and children reached during the summer months. 

However, the summer gap remains considerable despite the significant investments made over the 
history of the program. For example, our neighbors in Arkansas received support for 2013 through the 
USDA technical assistance and experienced the largest growth in the country, more than doubling 
participation to 41,946 children reached," However, while nearly all communities are eligible to operate 
an open summer feeding site, only 23 percent of children that received free or reduced priced school 
lunch received a summer meal last year. In 21 states, less than 15 percent of low-income children that 
received a school lunch accessed a summer meal in 2014. 

Kentucky, Indiana, and Arkansas are not the only states that have faced significant barriers to reaching 
children during the summer months. Nationwide, less than 4 million children received food assistance 
through a summer feeding program last year. That is only about 18 percent of the kids that rely on free 
or reduced-price school lunches during the school year. 


® Summer Food Service Program Data, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. 
http://www.fn5.usda.eov/sites/default/files/pd/Q3sfsmeals.pdf . 

Summer Food Service Program Data, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. 
httD://www.fns.usda.gov/sites/default/files/Dd/sfsummar.pdf . 

" Summer Food Service Program Data, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. 
http://www.fns.usda.eov/sites/def3ult/file5/pd/04sffvD3rt.pdf . 
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In fact, summer feeding provides the most striking access gap among the federal nutrition programs. 
While some families have access to summer feeding sites in their communities, the majority do not. The 
current summer feeding model requires children to consume meals at a designated feeding site. For 
reasons discussed below, it can be difficult to operate a site-based model during the summer, so there 
are far fewer access points during the summer than during the school year. 

Our nation could do much more to reduce child hunger and malnutrition simply by reaching more children 
during the times when they are not in school. The reauthorization of child nutrition programs in 2015 
provides the important opportunity to make good programs even better though policy updates that will 
improve access to quality child nutrition programs and ensure no child goes hungry. 


Summer and Afterschool Program Success 

The Dare to Care Food Bank and the broader Feeding America network has a long standing commitment 
to serving food insecure children when they are out of school - after school, on weekends and holidays, 
and during the summer. Across the country, an increasing number of food banks operate afterschool and 
summer congregate feeding programs, and many are also expanding their operations. In 2014, 79 food 
banks operated afterschool programs through CACFP and 100 offered summer programs through SFSP, a 
27 and 33 percent increase respectively since 2011. During that time, meals provided through afterschool 
programs increased by 84 percent to 11.7 million meals while summer meals served increased by 63 
percent to 5.7 million meals. 

The Dare to Care Food Bank, and our colleagues across the country, could not do the important work of 
combatting child hunger without the federal Summer Food Service Program and the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program. We see both of these programs as two of the strongest public-nonprofit partnerships in 
the fight to end hunger in America. The programs leverage the commitment, resources, and local 
expertise of community providers and educators. Sponsors and sites that operate summer and afterschool 
feeding programs raise awareness within the community, deliver and distribute food, usually daily, and 
also run enrichment activities. While the federal government provides meal reimbursement for every 
qualifying meal or snack provided to eligible children, the program would not be feasible without the huge 
commitment made by our communities. Without the reliability of funding that SFSP and CACFP provides, 
we would not be able to hire staff or make commitments to sites that serve low-income communities. 

Summer and afterschool feeding sites are made possible by strong collaborations on the ground. Summer 
camps, schools. Boys and Girls clubs. Parks and Recreation centers, YMCAs, United Way organizations, 
food banks, and other community and faith-based organizations work together to ensure sites are 
available in high-need areas and that low-income families know that the program exists and where to find 
a site. We work with our schools, local businesses, volunteers, and state and federal agencies who are all 
passionate about ensuring kids have the nutrition they need to learn, grow, and thrive. In the Feeding 
America network alone, food banks served more than 5.7 million SFSP meals at more than 3,200 sites 
across the country in 2014. 

At the Dare to Care Food Bank, during the school year we serve as a sponsor through CACFP and provide 
food to 24 afterschool program sites in 3 counties and reach over 1,000 children a day. We started working 
with afterschool meal programs in 1993 at a site we still work with today. We primarily serve Jefferson 
County, which includes the city of Louisville, and nearby areas in surrounding counties. During the 
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summer. Dare to Care Food Bank serves as a summer feeding sponsor and this coming summer of 2015 
we will provides meals to 24 sites across 3 counties in our service area. Most of our afterschool program 
sites continue through the summer. 

Our meals are offered in YMCA's, Boys and Girls Clubs and community centers in impoverished areas. 
Children who visit our partner sites will not only receive a nutritious, warm meal, but they will have a safe 
alternative to being on the streets, they can access mentors, tutoring, athletic programs and just be kids 
and hang out with their friends. Many of the children walk to these sites and spend most of their out of 
school time at these locations. 

In addition to the congregate programs that are reimbursed through CACFP and SFSP, Dare to Care Food 
Bank has secured private funding to serve the gaps when children are not in school, in some areas, we 
operate mobile or stationary school pantries to meet the needs of food insecure children and their 
families. However, the largest of our privately-funded efforts is our backpack program which is designed 
to reach kids during the weekend or summer when they cannot access a feeding site. Backpack programs 
are operated throughout the country and originated with a school nurse in Arkansas. When children 
ended up in the nurse's office on Monday mornings complaining of stomachaches and dizziness, she 
realized that the children had had little to eat since their school lunch on Friday, The school partnered 
with a local food bank to provide backpacks with child-friendly groceries that children could take home 
with them to ensure they had enough to eat over the weekend. 

The backpack program follows a similar model at Dare to Care Food Bank and across the country. At the 
end of school on Friday afternoon, children are provided a backpack filled with nutritious foods in child- 
friendly packaging to ensure they have enough food to eat over the weekend. We pack backpacks and 
deliver them to schools. Schools in turn distribute the backpacks to children in need of food assistance. 
Dare to Care Food Bank started the program in 2004 with 4 locations and we now provide backpacks in 
38 schools across 11 counties serving nearly 2,100 students in primarily rural communities where 
afterschool feeding programs are not as readily available. We have focused on our rural communities 
because we know there are fewer services and supports to meet the needs of these hungry children. 
Nationally in the Feeding America network in fiscal year 2014, 159 food banks operated backpack 
programs at over 11,500 sites, serving nearly 44 million meals to 457,000 children. Within the Feeding 
America network, backpack programs are the largest child nutrition program. 


Summer and Afterschool Program Challenges and Barriers 

In the more than ten years Dare to Care Food Bank has operated the federal afterschool and summer child 
nutrition programs, we have learned where and how the afterschool and summer programs work best. 
We, like food banks around the country, have also faced barriers that prevent us from expanding our 
program to meet all children who are in need of nutrition assistance. Some of these barriers include 
insufficient or inconsistent transportation to get children to existing sites, lack of community 
infrastructure and resources to establish sites, and weather and safety concerns. 

In Jefferson County, the school district is an important partner and operates summer and afterschool 
programs to reach those in need. We therefore work with other partners to provide food to summer 
camps, church groups, and city recreational centers where low-income children are already congregating. 
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We often provide prizes or other incentives to encourage children to visit the feeding site. However, in 
the more suburban and rural areas, there are significant challenges to operating summer feeding sites. 
Most schools do not operate a summer feeding program and even those who do report low participation 
rates because children are not able to travel to the site each day to participate. 

Often a parent or other adult may not be available to take a child to and from a site. Does a parent feel 
safe letting their child walk to a local summer feeding site? Are there major roads or unsafe sidewalks that 
prevent a young child for attending a site that is only a short walk away? How can we support children in 
areas of high crime of gun violence who are fearful about walking to a park to get a summer meal? In the 
summer months, weather can also be a concern. Our fellow sponsors across the country often experience 
extreme heat, thunderstorms, or tornados as barriers to children attending site-based programs. In many 
communities, our food banks are unable to find a suitable location to host a summer feeding site. Some 
towns do not have a public library, recreation center, or Boys and Girls Club that is close enough to be 
utilized by the population in need. 


Innovation and Policy Solutions 

There are several policy changes Congress could make that would help Dare to Care Food Bank, and 
thousands of other charities and community-based organizations across the country reach more children 
during the summer and after school. We need a two part strategy to reach children when they are out of 
school. First, we need to strengthen the site-based model by streamlining federal programs and making 
it easier for community providers to expand the number of sites available to children. Second, we need 
to allow communities to adopt alternate program models to fill the gap in communities where children 
cannot otherwise access a meal. 

Strengthen the Site-Based Model 

To strengthen the site-based model and reach morechildren when they are out of school, we recommend 
that community providers be able to operate one program year round through SFSP which would reduce 
red tape and streamline federal programs. To further encourage more sites to participate, the area 
eligibility requirement used by many sites should be changed to make it easier for sites to operate in 
communities with concentrations of low-income children. 

Dare to Care Food Bank aims to reach children facing hunger - no matter the time of year. That is why we 
support afterschool programs with nutritious balanced meals and snacks during the school year and serve 
those same institutions during the summer months. However, as sponsors of these sites, the food bank 
must work with two separate federal programs -the Child and Adult Care Food Program during the school 
year and the Summer Food Service Program during the summer, even though we are serving the same 24 
sites, and often the same kids. 

The two programs - CACFP and SFSP - are similar but have inconsistent program requirements that can 
cause confusion for staff and volunteers operating the program. What's more, the administrative 
requirements are often duplicative. Our food bank staff have to apply twice to the state agency -once for 
afterschooi and again in the summer - and also have to conduct training and monitoring, often for the 
same staff and same sites back-to-back. Our training for the summer food program occurs at the start of 
summer, and then we turn around and train the same staff again before October for the afterschool 
program. 
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Our food bank serves counties in Kentucky and Indiana and therefore we have to work with two different 
state agencies - and four different contacts - to operate programs year-round, in a handful of states, 
CACFP and SFSP are administered by different state agencies, further increasing inefficiency and 
duplication. 

Community-based organizations that operate federal nutrition programs that reach kids while they are 
out of school, like our food bank, and local YMCAs, Boys & Girls clubs, parks and recreation departments, 
or other charities, should have the ability to operate one program. This will allow them to focus on feeding 
hungry kids, not pushing paperwork. While schools have the ability to operate after school and summer 
feeding sites year round through one program, the National School Lunch Program (NSLP), community 
based organizations must operate separate programs. While we know the streamlining of the two 
programs will assist our food bank to operate the sites more efficiently, we also know it will enable some 
of our partners who haven't participated in both programs because of the paperwork burden to begin 
sponsoring and operating sites for children in their community. 

Another way to expand the number of sites available to children would be to change the area eligibility 
criteria to allow more sites in low-income areas to operate. To qualify currently as an open site, a site 
must meet the area eligibility test - located in an area where at least 50 percent of school children are 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals (at or below 185 percent of poverty). However, the 50 percent 
threshold is inconsistent with other federally funded summer programs, such as the 21st Century 
Community Learning Center programs and Title 1, which require at least 40 percent. Better aligning the 
eligibility between these federal programs would maintain the program's focus on areas with above 
average numbers of low-income children while opening up new access points for underserved families. 


Allow Alternate Program Models 

A second recommendation to reduce the summer meal gap is to permit community organizations, such 
as the Dare to Care Food Bank, to operate alternative program models to reach kids where they do not 
otherwise have access to a meal site. No two communities are the same, and therefore our organizations 
need a variety of tools and program models to effectively reach those in need. This includes proven 
strategies such as providing flexibility from the requirement that kids consume meals on-site, allowing 
communities to deliver or send meals home with children, and giving families a summer grocery card to 
supplement their household food budget. Where the current site-based model is available, it is great for 
children. These additional federal program models should complement the site-based model to effectively 
fill the gaps to ensure low-income children have access to the nutrition they need throughout the year. 
Allowing complementary program models and strong national standards will ensure that whether children 
live in Kentucky or Indiana, Maine or Mississippi, they will have nutrition programs available throughout 
the year. 

Dare to Care Food Bank, like community-organizations across the country, has sought private funding to 
try alternative models to reach kids while they are out of school. Our backpack program implemented in 
the rural communities of our service areas was designed to meet this very need. Some of our sister food 
banks, such Second Harvest Food Bank of Northeast Tennessee, have implemented mobile summer 
feeding programs to bring food to children with high need in hard to reach areas. In Tennessee, the food 
bank purchased four retired school buses, and each day in the summer they travel to communities that 
don't have traditional summer feeding locations, park the bus, and bring kids on board to eat a nutritious 
meal. Across the country we have seen the positive impacts of these alternate models- whether a mobile 
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bus or backpack program. However, they require huge investments from our community. When they are 
employed using private funds, they are often unsustainable and cannot meet the full need within the 
community. At our sister food bank in Eastern Michigan, to meet the needs of kids at some of their rural 
sites where they knew kids were not able to participate every day of the week, the food bank sent kids 
home with a box of nutritious food for those days they were unable to attend the site. However, the 
program depends on private funds and the food bank has not been able to operate the program every 
year and is uncertain about the future sustainability given a lack of consistent funding. 

Dare to Care Food Bank would not be able to serve over 77,000 meals each summer without the 
reimbursements we receive from the Summer Food Service Program. While we have considered alternate 
models to reach kids in rural areas, without federal reimbursement to offset costs, we cannot implement 
a sustainable model. A mobile program - bringing food closer to kids rather than requiring them to travel, 
often more than 10 miles, to participate in a summer feeding site - offers the potential to reach children 
who are simply not able to access a site. However, our rural communities in need are small and far apart 
and at this point, we have determined a mobile model is cost prohibitive. The time and costs associated 
with the travel and the time associated with the requirement that kids eat a full meal before we move on 
to the next location would limit the number of children and meals we could serve. In most of our rural 
communities, there is not a summer feeding program - privately funded, or through the Summer Food 
Service Program - because of private funding constraints and limitations within the federal program. As a 
result, fewer than 10 percent of the children in Kentucky who are receiving free or reduced price lunch 
during the school year are accessing summer meals. 

Community-based providers need more options in SFSP to meet the unique needs of our communities. 
While our challenges are mostly related to transportation concerns in rural areas, we know that our 
colleagues in urban and suburban communities face similar challenges. 

We were thankful when Congress appropriated funding to the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) in 
2009 to test innovative program models for reaching kids during the summer months. Several of the 
demonstrations tested programs that have shown to be effective through smaller, privately-funded 
efforts, such as providing kids with backpacks to serve them during the days when they are not able to 
reach a site. Other program models delivered meals to kids in rural areas where there were no sites that 
a child could travel to. In these models, implemented in Massachusetts, New York, and Delaware, children 
received meals close to their homes. By waiving the congregate requirement in hard to reach areas - such 
as rural communities, where there are no sites available, or where weather or safety challenges impact 
participation - providers like the Dare to Care Food Bank can utilize all of our resources to reach those in 
need. 

At Dare to Care Food Bank we are excited by another program model that was tested by the USDA to 
reach hungry kids in the summer: a family grocery card. The EBT Summer Demonstration projects that 
have been in effect for five consecutive summers provided families with a grocery card pre-loaded with 
$60 per month per child certified for free or reduced-price school meals. States administered the program 
through the EBT systems in either the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) or the WIC 
program. The demonstration projects were extensively evaluated and in both rural and urban counties 
with the results were significant. In households that received funds to purchase groceries during the 
summer, very low child food security decreased by 33 percent. When compared to non-participants, kids 
consumed 12.6% more fruits and vegetables, 29.6% more whole grains, 9.7% more dairy, and 7.5% fewer 
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sugar-sweetened beverages.’^ What's more, 50-98 percent of families in the demonstration area used the 
benefit, which is significantly larger than the nearly 18 percent of children that utilize the current 
congregate summer meal program. 

While we believe in the importance of private-public partnerships to provide programming and meals to 
kids in need throughout the year, we know recreating the infrastructure that exists during the school year 
is not feasible and therefore would like to see the grocery card program expanded and implemented in 
communities that have high need and are particularly difficult to reach. 

Conclusion 

Child hunger is a solvable problem in our community. Dare to Care Food Bank and our colleagues and 
neighbors are dedicated to this fight and will continue to work together - with government and private 
stakeholders - to support the needs of our children in Kentucky and Indiana. We urge Congress to invest 
new resources to increase access to child nutrition programs serving children outside of school, supporting 
the child nutrition programs that help us to do this important work. 

By both strengthening the site-based model as well as providing alternate models for communities where 
the site-based model is not practical. Congress can help ensure children have the nutrition they need 
throughout the year to thrive. Through reauthorization of child nutrition programs. Congress should allow 
community providers to operate one child nutrition program year round through SFSP and reduce the 
area eligibility requirement for sites from 50 to 40 percent. Congress should also allow alternate program 
models such as allowing children to consume meals off-site or giving families a summer grocery card. We 
believe that with more program options - when working together in a targeted, complementary way - 
we can close the summer meal gap. We call on Congress to reauthorize summer and afterschool feeding 
programs in a way that marries strong national program standards that ensure program integrity, 
nutrition quality, and food safety, with the flexibility that communities need to reach all children facing 
hunger. 

On behalf of the Dare to Care Food Bank, Feeding America, our partner agencies and the people we serve, 
I thank you for your time and attention, i encourage you to strengthen child nutrition programs in 
reauthorization to help us end hunger in this country. And if you have not already, I encourage to visit 
your local food bank to see first-hand the great work they do. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


Brian Riendeau 
Executive Director 
Dare to Care Food Bank 


” U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. Report on the Summer Food for Children 
Demonstration Projects for Fiscal Year 2013, December 2013. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 7, 2015 

Questions for the Record 

Mr. ^chard Goff 


Senator Stabenow 

1. Your state has embraced technology as a means to improve accuracy in your meal programs, 
but also to reduce some of the administrative burdens on schools and families. What was the 
upfront cost associated with building a comprehensive, linked point of sale and eligibility 
system throughout the state? Some schools have raised concern about debt from unpaid 
student meal accounts. How has this system helped to address that concern? Can you 
describe how your point of sale system helps improve accuracy for counting and claiming? 


The upfront: cost was a little utKier 2.0 million dollars for the entire state. The funding was 
provided bv all of tire sponsors pooling their state aid matching funds to allow our state 
agency tcvcr)mpetitive.ly bid, award and secure the system. (.)ur statewide systei:n created 
stat:cwid.c students tfansfc:t from district to district wit];i,i.n our state, an, 

image of their application f)r other eligibility" detennination transfers with them. This 
eliminates the need to reapply f:)r meal benefits at the receiving school system, thereby 
eliminating any debt that may have been incurred while waiting to be approved in the new 
school, district. W-'e .l;tave m essence created a statewide eUgibility. Most c:)ft:en, an eligible 
chi.Kl incurs lunclt ilcbt while waitingfor meal application approval front the receiving 
school. Witli our sv'ste.ni, if the child qualified for free meals when they move, they still 
qualify on the first day {;>f school in the new area. Tnere is ni.> interrupti<:)n of meal benefits 
and no need to charge the child for a me.a! that we fcno^v their parents are.nh. accustomed to 
paying for. Unco.llcct.e<i debts were reduced by tfiis appnaach. 

The cyiunr.ing and claiming of our sratewide system is completed electr'inicailv through our 
computern-axi ‘System. Ail schools utilize the same system, tbercin; making it easier to 
consoi.idarc meal ty^uiiTs and create a district wide claim ior rcimburscnicnt. Tiic system uses 
;i. coded student l.D. tmmber unique to each child and their individtialK' approved meal 
k (.kvti captures and categorizes each meal for pro| 

. ■■ s- K > chfterent methods are -used to Icsg meal c*:)unt. 


y oar 
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ci.xlc Kcamiing. LD. card readers and biometric scanning are examples of several ■-.)! tlic 

^ ‘ tnethods. llic system, has edit checks and audit, kmcxium built into the 

I >r p tcrized svstem p.rev'cnts duplicate ckiiming fo.r one child, over claims by 
. ^ , t , _>■> tor attendance adiustable eligible meal count claiming, easily recognition 

1 ’ tM 1 I n <-nd parent billing features. The system han<iles visit ing student and 

>i ' .s* I- and Monthly reports are reconcOccl elcctroaically (o ensure acciirac}' and 

V 1 ' ‘ u-i 't Mwuover, the stitcwidc system intcrfoccs with each counav sciiiool district's 
accounting svstern to monitor the expenditure side of the program as well. .Meal comiits are 
transierred to the state tigency and claimed through a different sia.tc level svstem to ensure 
tliat the state wide cfuinting ami claiming is accurate with die state agenev C!,)ns‘.)iidating and 
(.•la.in.ii.ng software. 


2. States play a major role in school meal operations as well. Your state took a leadership role 
in trying to help your schools succeed with the “Feed to Achieve” legislation, even going so 
far as putting state resources behind school meal improvements like scratch cooking 
training, equipment and technology and early adoption of meal standards and Community 
Eligibility. Why did West Virginia believe it was important to invest in school meals? 


MV..)St of the ac,h'ancernent:s and successes diat we laave seen in WV' are the result, of State ./\.id. 
fun.di.ng ;re<;:juii:eci t(.> n.iaf.c.h (he federal, funds appropriated thr(..>ughi.)ut our stare and i.iot the 
result f.>f a.dc.li.tio!.aal state funding from our legislature. “"Feed to .A.chicvc” passed c.)u:r 
legis.lata.re without a fiscal .note tmd builds upo.n the funding and programs already in p.lace. 

In iny ')pinii.)n, many state agencies shrmlcl exmnine the metln^d in which they distribute 
require state matching funds t;o ch.ild riutiidon, pr{.)gram spijns(..>rs. WV believes in the 
I'iolisric appi:!..)adi u..^ educating a c.hild. Children. :ire confrc:)ntcd witl'i a. host of issuevs viien 
the reach the sclv)ol. (.l<'>ors. T'hcv arrive wiili all. sorts of baggage and schr'.)o.ls are e,xpec{:cx.) to 
teacfi diem, wiien in actualip’ they are not ready to start the day. Cliildhood hunger, obesity, 
no heaith care, domestic violence, lack of parental support, illegal <lrug use anil dealings in 
their C‘anmar>‘i.-cs an<.i many other factors. play a ro.le in cteari.ng a child th:o is not. readv to 
.learn, \h 'st <'i 'h. sc issues external to school are bevond our control bur \X clecidcxl that it 
couid <f> a much better |ob of getting the child settled in the morning and providing a 
iKiui'islung breakfast to start, their day. WV realigned school breakfast with the in-Striictionai 
dav tx.> ensure that the meal service does not compete with the startup (.>f sebov;]. Breakfast 
partic.ipadf.'n rates have slwrockcrcd and wc have seen an iniprovement in test scores. 
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attendance, reduced behaviofal pnablem, reduced tardiness aiKi ftaver trips in tile 

Senator Bennet 

1. Over the last few years, Colorado has experienced increases in access to critical nutrition 
programs. Our state has a new law that provides breakfast after the bell to aU kids in high 
poverty schools. But breakfast participation across the countt}' is still barely a half of lunch. 
Often logistical barriers undermine the success of the program. Outside of school, kids, 
especially in rural communities, face challenges in receiving consistent, reliable, and 
continuous access to healthy meals. We have a mix of programs and a wide range of 
providers and sponsors from schools themselves to the Boys and Girls Clubs, parks and 
food banks. The process and options vary across communities and can be confusing to 
families. In rural Colorado, the only summer option may be an hour away; that is just too far 
to travel to eat lunch. 

As we work on reauthorization, it’s important we not lose the perspective of a kid — who is 
hungry and just trying to get a good meal. Kids in poverty face tremendous barriers and 
challenges. Some we can help fix, others are much harder. But, being hungry shouldn’t be 
one of them. 

What is the kid’s experience in all of this? How can we make it easier for kids from low- 
income families to have access to healthy meals no matter the dme of day or the month of 
the year? And, if we only do one thing in this reauthorization, what should it be? 


In my opinion, it is ditticiilt ni name oaiy one thing that can he done to improve access to 
riutritic/us meals for low-income families when so many options c.\is!:. This reauthorizarion 
could iricus on reducing some of the restrictions that prohibit sponsors from expanding 
their read'!. 

o I’crmirting after school supper meal reimbursements under the National School 
Lundi Pixigram to ease die administrative burden that repuircs sdioois to spoiisor 
riie Chilli and Ailuit Care Foixi Program to serve a more suristantiai meal such as a 
supper. 

G liasc sonte ot the congregate feeding restrictions under die Summer Idiod Service 
m anil instiLUte a rnechariisin or funding stream to atliirios trartsporradon 
m ^ ii t rural cotrinitmitjes. 
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^ iSiL> !■>! sthtiol to qualify for tilt- Comirjunitv Eiigibiut.)' I’rorisioii to 
'' ^ >. uui-r ’:hat exists aniong out' working poor, those faniilics llu'ii do !iot 

ite n''e,»l5 vet stmgglc to make ends meet and live pav check to pav check 
^ Ih ' r 1 c£ t i,lo\vn economy. 

r., Veti'cies find solurions by permitting them to maintain earned 
• t • 1 ' vc mnd’ng that is limited to a 20% carry ovet limit. States can oiten think 
<c box and find solutions only to be limited by funding tliat iricy liavt 
oanicd and later have to return because of a limited carryover amount. A .tfi’ii 
carryover limit would allow states the ability to plan, budget and irnd innovative ways 
of reach.ing children by granbng them a larger budgets to carry the new year. 

Tile 20'’'t> carry over limit sometimes promotes incfficiciicv and needless .spending 
becati.se some states spend year end funding hastily in an effort to not. lose ft,tn.ding 
rather than being able to plan for more substanrive projects in the new year. 
Additionallv, the State Administrative Irxpen.se (S.-Alr) funding formula that provides 
administrative funding to State sAgcndcs needs to be revisited. Missed school dat's 
due to snow, flooding, water contamination, and other unexpected occurrences 
piagueti WV recently and manife.stcd riiemselves iiy reducing the :inirn,uit tif SAE 
funding allocated to our state since the SAK funding is formula driven based on meal 
participation. When scliool is not in session, children can't participate in the nieals 
programs and our funding is negatively impacted. Horvever, out state administxative 
responsibilities remain the same. 


2. Over the law few years, my home state of Colorado has made progress and seen increases in 
access to critical programs like school breakfast. But kids in Colorado stiU face significant 
challenges during the summer months. In Colorado, more than 350,000 kids are eligible for 
free and reduced price lunch in school. Yet, during the summer, only 19,000 on average 
participate in the summer meals program. What do the other 300,000 kids do during the 
summer? Do they simply skip lunch? 

Kids in rural communities face the biggest challenges in accessing meals during the summer. 
They may not have transportation to a summer site or the site is just too far away. How can 
we fix this? What changes to the summer meals program would make it easier for kids, 
particularly those in rural communities, to participate? 
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s_ t >‘'‘;Tcgatc feeding rcstnctioris undet the Summer Service Pnigrarn 
. ism or funding stream to address transportatjoii costs for rural 
the sumnicr months, meals could be able to lie <ieli\'ercd to uav 
' 1 oi We cannot simultaneously be concerned aboc’ It -.u t ‘ * 

Utc summer months while agonizing over whether s'UT'x on^ ’ i 

V _ i\ i 1 lOoMiave taken an apple ft'orn the USDA subs d t 1 n.c li " 

. ' ’1 , < f 3 Nncc part of the meal for later that evening, flimgcr is a txarible thing 

rliat sr>n'u: jicopk: must plan for. I know' that these programs arc aimed at children and abuse 
can ( iccur. hut sometimes we get too focused on a rule that while ming to pn,-tect: the 
integrity of the program, it ends up not being cost beneficial. 


3. Across the countr)^ many fewer students participate in school breakfast programs than in 
school lunch program. On the average day, just half the number of kids who eat lunch also 
eat breakfast. How can we support and encourage creative and innovative approaches to 
breakfast in order to reach more kids? 


All public schools in \XA'" arc rev]uircd to offer a USDA sponsored breakfast program. Hvery 
child needs nutritious meals in order to achieve his or her potentiaL West Virginia reali^gned 
breakfast with the instructional day, giving every student the opportunity to eat a school 
breakfast. Whtli this rec|uiremcnt, West Virginia recognized the connection, between student 
hca..].t.l'.t a.!.id academic success. WV requires all public schools implement i,.!.’inovativc 
hs'taikBist: (.ieli\a':.!y strategies and lurtcli options that provide students w'ith a. miti.imum of two 
nutritious meals per day and, where feasible, at no cost to the student. 7"he st^tc agency 
approved breakhsr strategics must be msdtiited in a manner that prohihJts the 
hreakikst prognAm and student accessibility Bx>m competing with the start of the 
school day. In \X'V, as in most states, breakfast was pyaicaliy offercrl at the worst possilale 
time (.jf'the day; ar the beginning of schor)!. Students are arriving, buses vvere late, the tardy 
bell was ringing and most kids wanted to talk to their friends. Breakfast was set up t') fail in 
our state, we, were not even meeting the needs of our hungriest students. (.)ur state is 
comprised id apprcjx3mate.lv ('>0% needy students, those cKUdren tl>at qualifv for free <')r 
reduced price meais. Prior to community eligibility and the WV I'ced to Acldeve Act, \ve 
were serving only 29% of our enrolled children a breakfast on a regular basis. T<o be 
succcssi'ul and iTicct. the needs of the students, breakfast must be /-oiA, c ' a s 
.lrnp.k:nienLatjcvn of these innov'ativc breakfast delivery strategics b 'am i, i v 
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willi hill implcmcntadtin ret|uired in all schoi'ls at the start of tlic 20 It school scar. 
Inrun'iiticc breakfast delivery strategies include, but are not limiled to: (,)r:iii~>S"(..o 
Breakfast, Breakfast in the (ikssroom, Breakfast After Krst, or a combination of the three. 


Senator Brown 


1 . This is one of the most important issues this committee deals with and I hope we can 
continue to do so in a bipartisan way. 

Mr. Goff, thank you for testimony. Your enthusiasm and your state’s dedication to investing 
in its children is to be admired. In your testimony you said that as schools in your state 
began implementing healthier meals, that “school administrators were no longer balancing 
their school budgets on the backs of our children’s health.” This is a great reminder for the 
Congress that while we all want well-managed, economically sound programs, the goal of the 
National School Lunch Program is to ensure that children are not going hungry and that 
they receive the nutritious foods they need to thrive in school. Can you teU us how you were 
able to get buy-in from aU of your schools to implement these new standards? Would you 
see the 2010 bill has been a success for the schools and children of West Virginia? 

Initially, many scIm^oI fttod service personnel, students and parents balked at the new 
nutritiona! changes. AdditkHially, school administrators, staff .and fundraising groups did not 
approve or support the new guidelines. Lunch participation rates in i dally dropped and 
complaints were a common tjccurrence. The VA' Office of Child Nutrition dcvtjiopcd a 
comprehensive implementation plan for the new policy. The plan focused on the education 
of school administrators, school nutrition workers and .school staff. The media, workshops, 
guidance memos and a parent website assisted in espliiining the need for the nutritional 
standards cfianges and help gaiTicr .support for the nerv initiatives. A “From-Scratch” 
statewide training wais provided to the cook staff as a means to reduce the serving of 
processed, he:;if-n-scrvt items higth in saturated fat and sodium. As the acceptance of the 
dranges in the schex.d meals menus and competitive food rules impnaved, me;il parricipation 
lates started to fd'ound and improve. By the time the He.utbt, IJcnLvr ire, iwi- vr .■ 
201(1 passed, WV was starting to make miraculous improvemknw 'n tbe.r sw.oo, ",,. 1 , 
f resh fruits and vegetable salatl bars were becoming more and more popui.e .cl 

fat milk were no longer a topic of discussion and students were now -asking ft a more oft the 
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''brt.'wn bread". Si;lt dnnk arid anhcaJtby vcnditig machines no longer ciurtcred -lur school 
hu]lava\'s. Unlicalchv fundraising progi'ams like the “cookie dough" and “candv bar’' sales 
were now a iliing of the past. 


,hx e t'w w'lissroom was originallv a point of contention among the ciassnx.sm 

V \! did. *'.ot want food In their classrooms and oiten complained about k>$t 
ir e and trash. I'he West Virginia Department of Education supported this 

initiative bv recognizing this time as part of the instnictional day as lotu^ as teachers were 
getting the studetits settieil, taking roll and going r)ver the prior day's assignments. Teachers 
began to see staidcnts that were more alerg attentive and tocused on the classroom 
instruction, The I wmefits of a simple school breakfast began to make an impression on the 
teacl:iin.g staff and they begati to realize that “wc arc ail climbing the same moutitain’d 

The 2010 Healthy^ Hunger-Free Kids Act has been a huge success f<.).r the schools and 
children in \XA’. 'Fhe pravisit.>.n.s oi the bill have helped support: our already progressive 
ni.it:ri.i.ior.i st.andards and provide our state w-ith Communit)^ 'Eligiliility that is lidi’ig tidlized. in 
of ai! our schools statewide. This has helped increase meal. pa.rticipatio.n and created 
added financial relief fVir those families not p^ically eligible for free meals but considered b:) 
be the “working poor”. 'Fhe schoc;}} environiTient .and fundraising activities a.re notv healthier 
as well. 


2. We often hear about summer learning loss overwhelmingly impacting low-income children. 
Does that also translate to poorer health outcomes for low-income children who might not 
be receiving meals during the summer or do not have access to a summer feeding site? 


.1. a.n'.i .not: familiar with the statistic on stmimer learning loss and the impact or.i low-income 
cl'jildrcn. I do know that k..)w--income children are m<.>re at risk for pro|:>cr tvutrition during 
tl'ie summer months wlien school breakfast and lunch is n*.>t available. Therefore, 1 ua.mld 
assume that pof.>rc::r health outcomes related to r 2 Utrido.n are impacting liiesc dnlilren as a 
result. 
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Senator Casev 


1. You currendy work with CACFP and also had experience with it in a previous work 
position. I plan to introduce legislation to strengthen the program. Can you talk about 
CACFP in your state and how would you improve the program nationally? 


' \\ s < t ' *'! .i, the rsiajor improvements to the ChikI and Adult (.i.tre I'ood Frogratii 

t \t t 1 At heeti 1 \vo*tokk 

A't.-.'uati'tg (hi* CACFP. Fifteen vcars ago, ail documentations rciatcd to the CACFP in 
A ir'i \ nc. . u . .is on paper. The sponsor and site applications as vveH as the moiuliiy dtiirn 
toi rt mil '.a st irc nt werc'mailed to the office, maiuetl edit checks were performcii iiml 
evervthing was processed hv hand. This .system was inefficient for bt.if.h sponsors and West 
\’irginia Department of Fducatioii (WVDF) (i)ffice cif Chikt Nutrition (OCN) staff. 
Consequemiy, the OCN worked to procure an online application and claiming system. This 
elcctxonic system became: tlie foundation used in the on-line administration for ail federal 
programs in West \hrginia, 

improving nutrition standards for CACFP. West Virginia has long been a national leader 
in the area of nutrition standards in the. National School I.unch Progtam (NSLP). West 
Virginia’s Stamiimh for Schm! Nt-ifririon^ Policy 4321.1 wa.s formally adopted in 2008 and 
included the: Institute of Medici.ne’s recommendations for all foods served, sold or 
disti'ihiited in schools. I’rir children attending school in West Virginia, these standards 
constituted a sig>nificant shift. As the implementation of Policy 4321. 1 progressed, it became 
oin-'iovis that the school staiKlards did not reach our most vulnerable population; children 
:'igcd 0-4 years old. The WV!'.)!:, OCN believed, if there was going;- to be a significarit change 
in the etU'ing beliaviors of West Virginia’s children, it is important to start working with them 
as early as possible. 

Fcfiin this iilea, the "Ixap of Taste” nutrition stimdards were developed and iiriplemcntcd 
fi)r all CACFP sponsi'vs in West Virginia. ITe development of the “l.cap of Taste' 
standards 'wciuld not have been possible without the gencriasity from Ncniours Health & 
Pfcvention herviccs anti the Delaware Department of Education: botfi t'rganinatitjias 
provided Vi’est X'irifinia with the framework and toundation accessary to irrtplcmcnt West 
kdrtdrtia's 'i..cap or Taste.” 
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'The "l .cap of rasre’' mmdatds increase the fresh fruirs and vegetabks offeree! diildrcEi, 
lower the milk fat: content required, and reduce the amount of processed foods t|)vit centers 
nciv serve. The focus is on the f'lod groups in. the CA.CFP meal pattern whuch include; 

■" , f ‘'u I ^'Vegetable and Meaf/Meat Alternates. The goal is to provide 

' o *he tood groups, porti<-)ns six;es that are based on f A(..d'F rcirnl:?ursal.)lc 
^ ' i?\ AV pL policies tnac centers can use to m>rfc wifn families. 

■' f . V pv f ’ "f r torn cJon on West Virginia’s 'Tc;ap of 1 astc’’ nutrition standards, p.!.ea5c 
visit tile WV.Df (.)f N website; http://wvcle.state.-s\w.'iis/child-m.ifrition/leap--of taste/ 
Wlii.lc icd'uiicaiiy the standards were written for CACFP sponsors, the West \hrginia 
Department of idealth and Flunian Resources fWVT>FlH.R) inciiulcd WAdDIf lX.N nutrition 
stan.dar<,]s i.n state law for ai.1 licensed chi.id care .tacilities. ll’icrcf'-me, all ce'nt<.;.rs, whether 
or not ther" participate on the CkAC'iFP, are .required to adhere to tlie “l..,=cap of I'kiste” 
nutrition standards. 


Afici: the; ini.tia.] “.I..cap of ‘lastc” training, child care center directi:)rs and co(>k.s were offered 
calir.ian''' training to develop menus and prepare recipes from scratch. In 2t,n 1 , the 0(.1N 
partnered with Pierpont: CulinaiT Academy and Chet .Brian Floy<{ to help with the second 
phase (.)f this process and '..)ifer the ’d...eap of Taste” Culinary Scbo(..).l During these 4 days of 
training, our centers were able to et^perience and participate in the h.)l.lowin.g: 

cs (.'.h’c.le raetH'i planiaing; 

o (iulinaiy presentation; 

o (..liilinarv labo.rat<'.>ry fVtrrked witir Chef Brian F](.>yd to prepare rnei.ru. items in. fu].i. 
scaJ.c kitchen); 

o San.',i.p.ling recipes (menu items and recipes were discussed to determine how they 
could he improved and h<:)w it w*:>uld work best for demographics ai^l center si'/e); 
and 

o Evaluation. 


fii 2s. d, 2, the W'h'’ “I .eap of d'aste” .Nutrition Standards (..Xrtrcach T\>ol .Kit was devclopeii ts) 
get chTl care stait, parents and commufdties more involved in serving their chiklren 
trutrifion meals. 1‘liis to<.>ikit is intended to serve as a practical “henv to” guide to follow the 
nutrition standards. Materkis include: 
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c 's\'t:si: Mrgitiiii “Ixitp of Taste” N utntioo Standards; 

o " I ,'dations regartling physical activit)' and screen time; 

o ' . ;-^tsMntait to how centers or homes strengths coniph' with Stnmiards aott 
s ‘ ' atcas neetling jmpntvenient; 

o . of WV TACFP/Leap (tf Taste approved reimlrafsab'e menus; 

c p to lists and budget- sac'ing slioppintj tips; 

G I- ■ IS], engaging chiklrcii, staff, parents and your corijinuriity; 
c Age-uppropriate physical activity in lesson plans; 

o Tips and tools for nutrition labels, motivation picky caters, storing food saiely and 
modtliiig healthy halaits; and 
o lasts of books, websites and local resources. 

Also in 2(112, the OtiN was able to obtain a grant from Team Nutrition to work with 25 
centers for two years. Tlifs project allowed these 35 centers to start theit: own containers 
gardens, (icnccrs were provided traimng by West Virginia University Ilxtcnsion. Agents as 
well reimbursement for items needed to get their gardens started. The goal of this project 
was help C AQ'P centers incorpontte more fresh produce into their menus tvhile provitling 
cl'iiklrcn die educational opportuiiity to learn wdiere their food comes from. 


As part of this Team Nutrition grant, the OCN also contracted with Chef Dale .Hawkins 
from Fish H;ra-'k .Acres. Chef Hawkins presented several sessions to centers on how 
incorporate fi-esh items int» the menus and recipes. Many of these centers have continued 
their container gardens and some even have larger gardens at their centers. 

In 2014, Dr. Jiimie Jeffrey, a locally renown pediatrician, whose organizatioti KFiYS 4 
IhiiJthyKiils is active in the fight against childhood obesity in West Virginia, asked the OCN 
to collaborate in the development of a b’arm to Chikl Care program. Dr. Jeffrey was aware 
of \k‘est Virginia’s CACl'P nutrition standards and wanted to make connections bclvvcen 
local fttnaicrs and child care centers. The OCN has collaborated wirh KT'.YS for Hen/thyKids 
in tlie development of ciimmunity supported agriculture (CSAj projects to increase the 
btiving powvr of focal fresh produce fir child care centers. This pilot program is still in its 
inlancv stage and continues to grow as the initiative gains more community support. 
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2. The concern about stigma was raised at the hearing — the idea that only poor children will be 
eating in the cafeteria while those with greater means wiU obtain their lunch or breakfast 
elsewhere - which I think we can all agree is not what we want to happen. We certainly 
know that community eligibility has been helpful with this, but what about those areas that 
do not qualify for community eligibility? Could you talk about any practices you have applied 
in West Virginia to deal with the issue of stigma? And do you see different challenges with 
stigma depending on the geographic area (rural, suburban) or are they about the same across 
those populations? 


1 believe tiiat siiiinia is about the same across rural and suburban populations. WV has all 
but eliminated die overt identification tjf needy cliikircn and the srignaa associated with 
participating in, the school meals programs as a free or reduced pneed cl’.ild, Addidonaliy, we 
have eliminated the stigma that also exists among non-needy chikken that may have }:ieen 
overtly itientificd as the result of a past due or unpaid lunch bills by their parents. We use a 
computerized point of .sale system statewide. Our system protects the meal status of each 
child Ity utilizing a tneri status coded ID. number that is scanned, keyed or biometticaily 
sc,ai:i,ned into our counting and claiming softwa.re. Use ID. niimlrer properly categorizes the 
child’s meal for accurate federal reimbursement The system doesn’t even allow the 
computer operator to know any child’s eligibility status. Free, reduced-price and paid status 
is protected on the line and at the point of sale. Addidonaliy, school districts bill parents at 
the end of the morifh for tbeit child’s accuinuiatcd monthly lunch bill, 'This eliminates tlic 
need to collect cash on the line, which will overtly identify chiWrcri as needy- Free status 
childreti would never need to e.\changc cash for ii meal and arc identified by the cash 
c<.>llcction pnaccss. We feel that the payment taf the liuich bill is rite responsibility of the 
parents and that the claikl sltould be rernoved from the process. Bills arc mailed lionic and 
children are not expected to be the debt collectors. 'Hie eliniinatioit tjf oven: identificaticaa 
and stigvma has transformed our cafeterias from a free lunch program to a school jiutrition 
pi'rtgram equa,! f ir all. 


3. You mentioned the early efforts that West Virginia took to implement the new nutrition 
standards. How do you view the role of education for healthy foods, both for students and 
for school administrators, to help with the transition? Do you see more students accepting 
the changes as they become more used to them? 
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t tr.iiding healthv food clioiccs and the role ot nutfision in ficFsorui! health is 
< , oi curricuk. Including school iKlmiiiistrators, teachers, school support 
N . »■' >n education would help them conimmiicate the importance of health}' 

' > * ' d c "uices are made. Some of the biggest detractoirs ot school meals are 

1 ‘t ^ u ’ ^ Much misinformation is given feg-ai’ding nutrition both torraallv, m fnt 

> ”oi r ii' , in the cafeteria. The Healthier US School Chaiienge, a program that 
> ■., n ) h ! O' > above and beyond the nutrition rcquireoitnts, now rcpuires nutrition 
I ' ^ ^ r 't ■ O 'cvcl. 

West \'n-ginia lias seen broad acceptance of whole grain prod'ucts, skim and I ‘hi n'liik, and lO'S’er 
sodium meals over the wars since our stricter standards were implemented in Jarniairy 
2008. Portion size remains a challenge because portions for items like chicken nuggets ate 
smaller than students tvpicaiiy receive in restiiiiranrs and at borne. As a nation, we still have 
work to do outside of the schools to gain full acceptance -of our healthy standards. 

4. West Virginia had a solid framework for nutrition standards already in place by the time the 
Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 was implemented, what advice would you give to 
school districts that are struggling to implement the changes? 

West Virginia, a small, poor, coal mining state has implemented all of the provisions of the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act. In the beginning, we struggled as well. Many times we were 
confronted with unanticipated road blocks and challenges. Parents were upset, school 
administrators were frustrated and our cooks almost seceded from the union. I can 
honestly say that if West Virginia, a state with limited resources, can achieve success and 
change the school environment; it is within reach of any state. Passion, determination and a 
will to provide a healthier future for our children can move mountains. Our standards are 
predicated on one principal; always put the best interest of the child first and do the right 
thing. We may educate the most globally intelligent group of children in history, but what 
have we gained if the average life expectancy is age 50 due to poor health, 

5. We hear from a lot of school districts about the administrative burden on food service 
administrators. Has West Virginia’s switch to an online system helped alleviate some of that 
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burden? Are there steps that school districts can take on a local level if there is not a 
statewide system in place? 

Our automateil svsreiTi has definitely reduced the administrative burtien that was once placed on 
fi)0(! service cmplocees. Application approval, direct certification, verification, purchasing and 
program monitoring have all been simplified as a result of our statewide systent. ! fccl that 
unih omitv, condnuity anti totegeitv at a state agency level arc all ketv ro a succcsstul incaJ service 
opcraiion. \X c do not permit a la carte siucs. All students get a unitit-ievl, fiuK reimhiirsetl rncai 
'• I d tv paiiitipatt in our programs. We haw taken measures to eliminate competinon with 
ii’e.J St 1 1 ;tt 1 ip^r.uii >ns and the use of a billing system for mcai sett ices d,.ts helped increase 
parricipation and fciieral Rmding. 

Senator Heitkamp 

1 . Mr. Goff, I’ve heard incredible things about the work West Virginia has done on their own 
to lift school meal standards and help schools serve healthy meals. However, 1 think it is 
100% of schools in West Virginia need some new kitchen equipment — something my bill 
would help get done. Could you talk about the challenges you all face from lack of school 
equipment and how procuring more would help meet standards? 


’rhe replaceraenl: of kitchen equipment is a constant need, as is the funding necessary to pay for 
it. Wt: have implementesl a budget process that addresses this need, l^eriodically, we will 
earmark state matiching- funds for equipment replacement. However, some other need is tlien 
postponed or missed. Most kitchen cquipimentis out dated, worn and insufficient to meet out 
cook’s needs. Adcrpeitic equipment in the kitchen can help reduce labor co.sts and reduce 
prepanirion time. As die state director, 1 am constantJv receiving requests for funding necessary 
for equipment purchases. Most programs operate i.tn a margiin to Ircgin with and the unexpected 
casfi ouday as.sociated with unandcipared equipment purchases can ettsilv create a finaitcial 
liatdship for a sponsor. Any ledcral funding allocated for this purpose would greatiy help out 
pi.rograiris. 


Senator Leahy 


1 . Farm to School Innovation; I authored a provision in the 2004 Child Nutrition and WIC 
Reauthorization Act which was expanded in the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, to 
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establish the Federal Farm to School program. By connecting schools with local agricultural 
producers, children have gained healthy eating habits, while learning about the importance of 
where their food comes from. Meanwhile, farmers in surrounding areas are reaping 
economic benefits and contributing to the livelihood of their communities. 

Senator Cochran and I recendy introduced the Farm to School Act of 2015 to increase 
mandatory funding for the federal Farm to School program to meet the demand for Farm to 
School efforts throughout the country. This year. West Virginia’s Department of Education 
received a USDA Farm to School support services grant to help establish the local food 
supply chain and needed infrastructure for getting West Virginia products into schools 
throughout the state. 


a. How have local education agencies in your state have been able to tailor Farm to 
School programs specifically to meet their needs? 


Ovti: tlic past font years, VX’cst Virginia has used a mimbci: of methods to grow the Farm to 
School progttitii and cailoi: iiiidativcs to meet our specific needs. One of die most important 
things the West Virginia Department of Education (WVDIi) Office of Child Nutririon 
(OC,M) did was to form a ci:)!lab( >rative partnership with the West Virginia Department of 
Agriculture, W\'DE Career and Technical Education, West Virginia University (WVU) 
Cooperative Extension Small Farm Center, as w-x-D as area non-profits committed to tlie 
Farm to School rnovernent. Tliis partnership became known as the West Virginia Farm to 
Sdtoo! Community Development Group. 

The Group used titeii: e.xtensivm e.xperience and esperrise to furtlier two main goals: increase 
the amount of local foods iti die V’est Virginia Scliools and “grow” the nc.x t generation of 
farmer. To accomplish the first goal, farmers had to trust that there was a market for their 
product. I’inanda! incentives were initiallv used to encourage local School Pood Aiitltorides 
(SFAs) to purchase local ioods and build rdationships with local farmers. The WVDE 
\ • > m ■ I V., t ,i(il Coordinator spoke to tanning groups around tlic state and wo:rkcd 
''i \ t I x't "-ion to provide education and intormation to tamicrs on the initiarive. 

■ ", "G. 1 1' t H \ partnered with the WA’u Extension Small l-arni Center over the past few 
1, ue Farm to School track tor farmers and rood service directors at: their 
1 ,1 I'lie education and training sessions centered on addressing questions 

tions. With inharmarion disseminated statewide, fiiumcial incentives in 
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established, the amount (jf local foods in West \drginia schools grew 


, \ , '! n teasing the number of farmers fec|uired more long-range planning. 

' - , 11* s age (the average age of the West Virginia fatmer is alioiit 59 nears 

• , , ,1 \ , ■ f. <ii concern that, if an effort was not made to get students interested 

' , - i j'-n. 1 ;ie. growing food!), there was not going to Itc a I'ann to School 
e . t lit W \ I )K t M IN set out: to find funds to support students at every age in this 
entleavor. The ( XiN giaritet,! money to Agriculturai Kducation pnagrams around the state 
build higli tunnels, low tunnels, .and lUiything else school systems needeti to support fheir 
programs. Student '‘agri-prcncunal" projects were funded so that they could learn what it 
means to liavc their owm business and be successful. Collaboratitrc rciationsliips tvcrc 
tieveloped in sdiools between Pro Start Cuiinai-y programs and Agricultural education 
programs; Ag l id students grew the food and Pro Start students helped process it to get the 
food into the cafeteria. To showcase this colkboradon, the WVDE OCN sponsored the 
Junior Cast Iron Cook-Off, offering the best Pro Start progirams in flic state an opportunilT 
to compete. I’or youngci: students, outdoor classrooms of even' shape and si‘/.e are liieing 
funded and a Garden Based Learning (CiBL) euiTiculum w-as written by one of the 
outstanding funded schostls, Nurtli Elementary in Morgantown, West Virginia. This 
summer, the staff at North Elementan? is offering a GUL symposium at flieir school for up 
to 100 participants withi fonding provided by' the NAT’DE OC.N. 

AmcriGorps has ttlso been a big part of the WVDE OCN’s Farm to School program. For 
over two years, tl:u; OCN has sponsored 10 AfneriCoqas members caclt year around the state 
to help county food .service directors ensure more loctil foods get into sdiools and provide 
needed education. The members sometimes work in a specific county or are assigned to a 
region, depending on the need. They have a variep' of responsibilities indudirig tvi.irhing 
with iarmers to build capacity, establishmg school gardens, pnividing erliicadonal 
I ii.'testev'- f n' diildren, and assisting the food service director in incic.o n ' cm I h., (• c 
' iw,,-..-, i'hey arc able to tailor the work thev do based on their counr' '< . 


The West Wrginia Farm to School Community Development Gntup's goals evolved over 
tile past icw years as die needs of the state have changed. Farmers now tindcrstand and 
tnist rliat thtae is a market for what they grow as long as thev grow the “right” products to 
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^ N V luntv ioi.id st-rvice personnel. The changes in the iedcral meal |)attci'n 

rovktccl direction in crop decisions. Both fanncies and food scnicc 
[<> ciearlv unxierstand proenfement requirements ii.nd Iciirn ocw ways to 
' - wisure local farmers are stil! included, Additionallv, SFAs must be able to 

I - 1 isiiv as they do from their larger food vendors, fistaliiishing food bulss, 

. _ 1. m > •' tsiilers, and finding innovative transportation solutions arc all part ot 
' ^ ! I's . lo ..emtiauc CO buUd the capacity of the Farm to School progmm. The 

V ' 'h • I' s Ur received: a USDA Fami to School grant. Thi-s funtiing is being used 
to establish two hiod hubs in difterent parts ofthe state. These food hubs will work with 
farmers to provide the much needed inftastructarc for aggregation and transportation to 
SFAs. 


b. How the has USDA Farm to School grant you received contributed to the success of 
implementing healthy nutrition standards in schools throughout the state? 


"ITic VX'est Virginia Department of Education ('S'VDE) Office of Child Nuttition (OCN ) has 
worked hard over the past: few years to build relationships and establish tmsc Ijetween 
ftirmers and county food service personnel. The issue for West Virginia is that individual 
farmers carinot meet the increasing demand of our .school systems. Therefore, the USDA 
Farm to Sd'iool grant recently received by the WATTE OU'N is inipetative in order to 
establish food aggregation and distribution systems (commonly known as “food hubs”) and 
help fanners increase production. The Farm to. School gi-ant will fund two different “food 
liubs” to help meet the growing local food demand for W'est Virginia schools. By getting 
local foods to our students more efficiently and ecanomic;rU.y, School fi'a'-Hl Authorities 
(Sf'lAs) will be nn:,)rc likely to incorporate local- foods into their menus and garden bars. 
l,oca! foods are fresher and, therefore, received better by snulents. West Virginia county 
fli' id se:rvice directors are using loarl foods to help meet the vegetable suli-group 
wgi-iKi-ievi in -be new IkSDA meal pattern. On days when local foods are served and 
y. ’,iot,d, p.iii'i -p.ition in the National School Lunch P-rogram (NSIIb increases and tiitre 


u w 
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Senator Tillis 

1. North Carolina has a large number of school districts seeking waivers from the whole grain 
requirement based on USDA’s promulgated food standards. There are also reports that 
students will not eat school food that complies with the wholegrain requirement due to the 
taste, texture, etc. In addition, food standards mandate that students are required to take 
fresh fruit and vegetables as part of their meal. Some schools in North Carolina report that 
students simply throw fruits and vegetables in the trash untouched. 

a. I appreciate that there are minimum standards of nutritional quality that we believe 
school meals should meet. At the same time, I hope that we can agree that merely 
offering such meals, when they are not actually consumed, is irresponsible and 
wasteful. If our ultimate goal is to actually improtre nutritional outcomes for the 
children that participate in a particular school’s nutritional offerings, how can we 
accomplish that goal if students refuse to actually eat the food we offer? 

Certainly we all hate to see food wasted. Researchers at Cornel! University state that 
about 30% of the food served in schools is wasted. This occurred before and after the 
latest standards. There seems to be more focus on food waste in schools since the 
requirement to take either K cup of fruit and/or vegetable. In most cases, I believe 
schools could help students meet this requirement by allowing them to choose the fruit 
and/or vegetable they prefer from a self-serve salad bar or hot vegetable bar. The 
lesson we hope is learned from this requirement is that a meal includes a fruit and/or 
vegetable. From an adult point of view, this does not seem like an unreasonable lesson, 
especially considering that most school children have grown up in households where 
they consume many meals in restaurants where the vegetable is always French fries or 
nothing at all. There are scientific studies that have shown fruit and vegetable 
consumption has increased since the HHKA was enacted. In any case, if the ultimate 
goal is to improve the nutritional quality of school meals, it cannot be done without 
fruits and vegetables and it probably won't happen overnight but it is the right thing to 
do. 
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b. Is it your view that schools should not have any flexibility in meeting nutrition 
standards? 

\ ..1 should exist only in instances when, the proJ *1 -> 

r eiporarily until the products become accessible. M 1 ■" 'Pl*- ' 

> ii n.a't I’ v.tjt .res among disixicts and states. The saddest tca'it th s. t . t 1 1. 
confronted witii daiing niy career is that everyone docs n<.>t alwavs do v h A 's p n. • i 
liest imerest. 


c. Should parents and states have more input in determining nutrition standards for 
school meals? 


No. While parents and states should have .input, 1 believe that the development of .nutrition 
standards slaiuld be completed by experts in the field such as the Institute of Medicine, 
li'ni.tc(,l Stares l'')cpartmcn.i of .Agriculture, Dictan^ Guidc.li.nes for Americans aiu,i the: 
Aca.dc.m):' f.if Nutrition and .Dietetics. This question bi'ings to n.iind a. West \'i:t:gini.a pai-cnt: 
iuid Deleg, at:e in our sta.t:e .!egisla.i:ure. She has intrridiiceii a bill, hir ibrec years running' t:o 
reintn.)duce junk food into our school systems. The ‘N'lipcake bill’' made statewi<le news 
wl.iile the f'lousc passed the bill in 201 4 and the measure was defeated in. tire Scitate, where 
several key me!’nl,)e.rs are health pr(.)fession;\l and realized that tl.ris vx.>uld liave been, a .niajo.r 
step back.v'a.rds for a state that ranks among the top in olrcsity. 


2. North Carolina is one of the leading states in the country with regard to participation in farm 
to school initiatives. I think the Farm to School program provides a unique opportunity to 
provide children with nutritious foods and to learn where and how their food is grown while 
also helping local farmers. I understand that your Department of Education received a 
USDA Farm to School support services grant this year with a similar goal of doing more to 
support farm to school in West Virginia. Though it*s a federal program, the USDA Farm to 
School program is providing flexibility for states to meet their specific farm to school needs. 
Will you please speak to West Virginia’s experience and how it has been able to tailor farm 
to school programs specifically to meet West Virginia’s needs? In addition, please speak to 
how the USDA Farm to School program provides educational and economic benefits to 
school children and farmers? 
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Over thv p;is[ i^)ur years. West Virginia has used a number ui methods to grow tiic Farm to 

* ' - ' '-.uior iriidiitives to meet ouf specific needs. One of the most important 

da Department of EuLication (VXWDE) Office of (ihikl Nurrition 
i \ o, -^-f^rm a cojiaborative partoership with the West Virginia Department e>f 

^ \ Dl i iareer and Technical Hducation, West Virginia lirmersity (WYl.r) 

< ’ \ v 1 ' on Small Farm Center, as well, as area non -profits committed to the 

Fann ro Sd: -a I a o\ ement. This partnership became know-n. as die XX’cst Virginia loirm to 
ScHcjo] Com '• . nit'- I 'development Oroup. 

I1ie (.irouii used rhcii: extensive experience and expertise to further two main goals: increase 
the amount of .local f(.}ods in the West Virginia Schools and “grow” the next generation, of 
Eu'rnc!:. li'o accornp.t.is.h the first gf.ial, farmers had to trust that thci\: a market; for tlicir 

product. Financial incenUves were initially used to encourage local School F’ood .Authorities 
(SF./\s) to purchase local foods and build relationships with k.^ca! farmers. The WVDlv 
OCN '['hirm to vSchool. (.i<,:.>c>rdsnator spoke to farn.ting groups ai:ound the state ant.! woriced 
witii VA'd',..} .E.xtcnsio!.;t provide education and infomtation to fa.r.m.c.rs o.!'i initiatir-c. 

'Tlu':. \XA-T).I...‘; (. .)(i'N partnerec.! with the WVTl Exte,t5si.f')n Small F'arni (..ient:er <'>t'er the pa.st few 
years t(.) ofter a huge Farm to School track f(:>r farmers and food service directors at their 
annual cttnference. Tlic educati*..)n and rraining sess.ions centeicxi oti, addre.ss,mg questions 
and making connections. With information disseminated statewide, fiiiartcial incentives in 
place, and rdatirntships established, the amount of .local foods in West Virginia sch(.>« >ls grew 
t:'xp(-,!i:ten.tii.fi.h'. 

TTie second gy.xil suf increasing the nurnLxn- of farmers required more long- range planning. 

As \X'd:st Virginia fa.rmc.-.L-s age (the average age of the West Virginia farmer .!.s &bouX: 59 years 
f.vld), tlierc w-as a. very retl concern, diat if an effort was n<,>t ma<ic to get. stu.detu..s .intere$t:et.l 
in agricultu.re as a career (i.e. growing food!), there was not going to be a Farm to School 
program. 'The \XA ],)|-'i (,>CN set ':)ut to find funds to supp«)tt stuvlents at evenr age in this 
endea'va.’f. Tiic (.)F.N granted money to Agricultural. .Educatit)n programs aroura.1 fhc state 
l)Viild high tuni'icis, low tunnels, and anything else school systems needled to support their 
programs. Stiak-n.f “agn-preneuriaD projects were funded so that they coifid learn what it 
nieaits to have fhejr <.wn business and be siiccesstuL (lollaborritivc relationships were 
dcvd{,)]x;d in sch(.H,)is between Pro Start Culinary pn.)gi:ams and Agricultural Educarion. 
poagnuTis; Ag ,E<1 suidents grew fhc food and Pro Stare students hdped prc.H.\'ss it to get the 
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cfrfia. T<.) sliowcast* this coHabutatiDn, the WVDH (.)CN spoiis*'^rcci tiic 
Cook-Otf, oftering the best Pi'o Start progirams in the state an nppf)riiinJiy 
' V ^ 1 'eonnger students, outdoor classrooms or eveiT shape aiivl biyx; are being 

. 1 V (, r..r(len Based Learning (CtBL) curriculum, was written by one (d the 
' ' »■ ' Uni ^chools, North Eiementiiry in hlorgantocvn. West Virginia. I'bis 
. ^ ‘ ' t,. 1 1 ' ar Eiementar'y is offe.ting a G.BL syniposiutn at their sciic.n >l toi: up 

- pa i\ IMS with funclitig pfoeklcci by the VX' VDE l.)CN. 

AnietiCiorps has also been a big part of the OCN's Farm n.) Sch< )ol program, Fc>r 

over two years, die (JCN lias sp{.)nsored 10 AmeriCorps members cacli around tlie state 
to isc.].p county focH'l sendee directors ensure more local foods get int'.i sc'hoo.ls iind pr(.)vide 
needed c<.luCi!.tion. The men:.ibcj:s sometimes work in a specific county or arc assi.gric:d t;o a. 
region, depending on the need. They have a variety of responsibilities including working 
with, farmers to build, capacity^ establishing school gardens, providing educational 
t:xper.ici.-.u:cs for c.h.i.ldrcn, and. assisting the fo(,)d sendee director in in.creasi..ng tbcd.r loca,.], food 
pu.rc].;ia.st:.s. I^hcy are alilc to t'liloi: the work they do biivsed ‘■..m. tiicir county oi: region.^ .needs. 

The West Vii'ginia Fdirm to Sch<:)o! Communis .Development Group’s goals evolved over 
t.l.ie past ,fe\s:-' years as t,he needs of tine state have, chongeti. Farmers n<.)w understand and, 
trust that there is a market .f'.,>r what they grow as long as they grow the "‘right” products to 
nieei: tlie nee<.ls oiTaii'inty fooc.! service personnel. The chang;cs in the tedeiral n.ieal patt:er5.;\ 
requirements have provided direction in crop decisions. Both farmers and food service 
directors now need to clearly undersuind procurement requirements and learn, new ways to 
bit! t].’udi.' .i«.)(.>d.s to ensure local Ihrmers are still in.clucted. Additionally, Sl'As must lie able to 
purcl'Kisc ff.iO(..l..s as ca.s.ily as they do fnom their larger food vcaido.rs. .Establishing, h.iod iKtiDS, 
building aggregation centers, and finding innovarive transportation solutions are all part: of 
West AurginiaT plan to continue to build the capaciry of the Farm to Scho(::»i program. Tire 
W'\T)E OCN rccendy mceived a USDA Farm to Scho<xl grant. I'his ‘unding is being used 
to estab.lisl'! two tood bubs .in different parts of the state. Tnese food hubs will work with 
farmers to provide rhe much needed infrastraemre for iyggregation andi rransporfarioi .1 tf) 


SFAs. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 1 , 2015 

Questions for the Record 

Dr. Sandra Hassink 

Senator Stabenow 

1. Question: Breastfeeding rates continue to grow in the US. Could you tell us a bit about how 
WIC is playing a role in this and what additional benefits this trend has for the WIC program 
costs and health outcomes? 

Answer: WIC has played an important role in promoting breastfeeding and improving 
breastfeeding initiation. WIC promotes breastfeeding as the optimal infant feeding choice 
and supports mothers by offering lactation consultants, classes and support groups, peer 
counselors, and educational materials. WIC mothers who choose to breastfeed receive 
enhanced benefits and retain their eligibility for WIC benefits longer. Those who exclusively 
breastfeed receive a food package that is both larger and more varied. The breastfeeding 
rate among WIC participants is rising substantially, with a 39% increase in WIC infants who 
were breastfed from 2002-2012.’ The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) recommends 
exclusive breastfeeding for about 6 months, followed by continued breastfeeding as 
complementary foods are introduced, with continuation of breastfeeding for 1 year or longer 
as mutually desired by mother and infant.^ 

By promoting breastfeeding and improving breastfeed.ing initiation, WIC is not only 
impacting the health of infants but also saving money, WIC infants who are breastfed do 
not require cosdy formula, saving the program money. Increases in breastfeeding rates also 
save the healthcare system money. In fact, if 90% of U.S. mothers exclusively breastfed their 
infants for 6 months, the U.S. would save $13 billion per year in medical expenses and 


^ WIC Works: Addressing the Nutrition mid Health Needs of Low-Income Families for 40 Years, Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, May 4, 2015. 

^ AAP Section on Breastfeeding. Policy Statement: Breastfeeding and the Use of Human Milk. Pediatrics, 2012; 
129; e827. 
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prevent over 900 deaths annually.^ In addition to its nutritional benefits that provide the 
healthiest start for an infant, breastfeeding protects against a number of illnesses and 
allergies including gastrointestinal tract infections and ear infections, and is associated with 
reductions in Sudden Infant Death Syndrome and obesity. Infants who are breastfed tend to 
be healthier since they receive antibodies from breast milk that protect them from infection. 

Breastfeeding improves the health of mothers as well. Smdies show that women who have 
breastfed experience reduced rates of breast and ovarian cancer later in life. Some studies 
have found that breastfeeding may reduce the risk of developing type 2 diabetes, rheumatoid 
arthritis, and cardiovascular disease, including high blood pressure and high cholesterol."* 

For those mothers who are not able to breastfeed, the inclusion of infant formula in the 
infant food package is a vital source of their early nutrition. Cost containment requirements 
for infant formula contracts in the WIC program have ensured infant formula is available to 
WIC mothers while also maximizing limited federal resources. Low-income mothers who are 
not participating in WIC frequently stru^le to afford the high price of infant formula. It is 
not uncommon for these mothers to report diluting formula to extend limited supplies, 
putting their infants’ health at risk.^ 

2. Question: Can you explain to the Committee what it means to be nutritionally at risk? 
Participation in the WIC program, especially for pregnant mothers and infants, has 
tremendous health and achievement benefits for children as they grow. Could you give us a 
snapshot of what the individual investment is for a WIC participant versus what we might 
spend treating preventable illnesses like obesity or preterm births? 

Answer: Each WIC applicant must be determined to be at nutritional risk on the basis of a 
medical or nutrition assessment by a physician, nutritionist, dietitian, nurse, or some other 
competent professional authority (CPA), in order to be certified as a WIC participant. 


^ Bartick, M., Reinhold, A. (2010). The burden of suboptimal breastfeeding in the United States: A pediatric cost 
analysis. Pediatrics, 125(5), el048“el056. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. New Mother’s Guide to Breastfeeding, 2"^ edition. 2011. 

^ "How to Safely Prepare Formula with Water." HealthyChiidren.org. American Academy of Pediatrics, 5 May 
2015. Web 
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Section 17(b)(8) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, broadly defines nutrition 
risk as “(a) detrimental or abnormal nutritional conditions detectable by biochemical or 
anthropometric measures, (b) other documented nutritionally related medical conditions, (c) 
dietary deficiencies that impair or endanger health, or (d) conditions that predispose persons 
to inadequate nutritional patterns or nutritionally related medical conditions.” This 
legislative definition is implemented at Section 246.7(e)(2) of the Federal WIC regulations. 

The average approximate cost per WIC participant per year is §762.* Because WIC reduces 
the likelihood of adverse birth outcomes, including very low birth-weight babies and 
improves birth outcomes for high-risk mothers, WIC participation results in savings to the 
U.S. healthcare system. Medicaid participants on WIC have on average 29% lower Medicaid 
costs for infant hospitalization compared with those not participating in WIC.^ Preterm 
babies cost the U.S. over $26 biUion a year^ and the average first year medical costs for a 
premature/low birth-weight baby is $49,033 compared to $4,551 for a baby without 
complications.’ One study estimated that WIC reduced the probability of low birth weight 
babies by about 30% and the probability of very low birth weight by about half.^° 


One out of every five children in the United States has overweight or obesity. The estimated 
annual health care costs of obesity-related illness are a staggering $190.2 billion, or nearly 
21% of annual medical spending in the U.S.” WIC can help to reduce the risk of obesity 
among young children in several ways. The fruits, vegetables, and whole grains in the food 
packages are consistent with recommended food patterns associated with healthy weight and 
WIC provides nutrition education to all participants. In addition, rising breastfeeding rates 
among participating mothers may protect against weight gain. 


^ Calculations based on preliminary 2014 USDA/FNS data ((NSA + Food costs)/ total participation). United States 
Dept of Agriculture. (2015). National Level Annual Summary FY 1974-2014. WIC Program Data. 

^ Gregory, P.M., de Jesus, M.L. (2003). Racial differences in birth outcomes and costs in relation to prenatal WIC 
participation. N J Med, 100(3), 29-36. 

^ Institute of Medicine. (2006). Preterm Birth; Causes, Consequences and Prevention. Washington DC: National 
Academy of Sciences. 

^ Thomson Reuters. (2008). The cost of Prematurity and Complicated Deliveries to U.S. Employers. Report 
prepared for March of Dimes. 

Bitler MP, Currie J (2005). Does WIC work? The effects of WIC on pregnancy and birth outcomes. Journal of 
Policy Analysis and Management, 24(1):73-91. 

Cawley J, Meyerhoefer C. The medical care costs of obesity: an instrumental variables approach. Journal of 
Health Economics. 31(l):219-230. 2012. 
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Senator Bennet 


1. Question: Over the last few years, Colorado has experienced increases in access to critical 
nutrition programs. Our state has a new law that provides breakfast after the bell to all kids 
in high poverty schools. But breakfast participation across the countt}^ is still barely a half of 
lunch. Often logistical barriers undermine the success of the program. Outside of school, 
kids, especially in rural communities, face challenges in receiving consistent, reliable, and 
continuous access to healthy meals. We have a mix of programs and a wide range of 
providers and sponsors from schools themselves to the Boys and Girls Clubs, parks and 
food banks. The process and options vary across communities and can be confusing to 
families. In rural Colorado, the only summer option may be an hour away; that is just too far 
to travel to eat lunch. 

As we work on reauthorization, it’s important we not lose the perspective of a kid — who is 
hungr}^ and just tr}ing to get a good meal. Kids in poverty face tremendous barriers and 
challenges. Some we can help fix, others are much harder. But, being hungry shouldn’t be 
one of them. 

What is the kid’s experience in all of this? How can we make it easier for kids from low- 
income families to have access to healthy meals no matter the time of day or the month of 
the year? And, if we only do one thing in this reauthorizadon, what should it be? 

Answer: It is a sad reality that one in six children in this countrj'- lives in a household where 
food is scare. Lack of adequate access to food is a contributor to toxic stress. Toxic stress, a 
result of prolonged exposure to adverse childhood experience in the absence of caring, 
stable reladonships with adults, can affect the physical, mental, and economic well-being of 
children well into adulthood. In the shorter term, children may experience educational, 
health, and behavioral problems as a result of food insecurity. In food insecure households, 
parents report poorer health and developmental risks in their children including more 
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frequent stomach aches, headaches, colds, hospitalizations, anemia, and chronic conditions. 
Parents also report more anxiety, depression and difficulties in schooi.^^ 

Access to healthy meals for children in low-income families no matter the time of day or the 
month of the year can be difficult, especially in rural areas. However, there are some 
exciting initiatives and proposals that aim to make year-long access to nutritious meals a 
reality. The Community Eligibility Provision, included in the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 
2010, streamlined the process for schools with high percentages of low-income children to 
provide free meals to all students. Offering free breakfast and lunch to the entire student 
body transforms the school culture, allowing students to enjoy school meals without feeling 
stigmatized. Schools that implement community eligibility see participation in both breakfast 
and lunch increase, which means that more children have the energy they need to learn 
throughout the day. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) is proud to support efforts by congress to 
address summer feeding. Specifically, the AAP endorses the bipartisan Summer Meals Act 
introduced by Senators Gillibrand and Murkowski which would better integrate summer 
education and meals programs and reach more children in rural, underserved, and hard to 
reach areas. The AAP also strongly supports the Stop Child Hunger Act, which has been 
introduced in the past, that aims to build on the successful summer EBT pilots. 

Additionally, the Afterschool Meal Program fills the hunger gap that may exist after school 
for millions of low-income children. 

As congress reauthorizes the child nutrition programs and WIC, the AAP would urge 
lawmakers to put the nutritional needs of young children first by keeping access to WIC 
strong, promoting breastfeeding, and maintaining science-based nutrition standards for 
school meals and other foods sold in schools. The AAP also urges congress to expand 
access to summer feeding programs and sites so that children are receiving nutritious meals 
year-round, even when they are out of school. 


Nord M, Food insecurity in households with children: Prevalence, severity, and household characteristics.2009 
USDA, Economic Research Service. 
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2. Question: Over the law few years, my home state of Colorado has made progress and seen 
increases in access to critical programs like school breakfast. But kids. in Colorado still face 
significant challenges during the summer months. In Colorado, more than 350,000 kids are 
eligible for free and reduced price lunch in school. Yet, during the summer, only 19,000 on 
average participate in the summer meals program. What do the other 300,000 kids do 
during the summer? Do they simply skip lunch? 

Kids in rural communities face the bi^st challenges in accessing meals during the summer. 
They may not have transportation to a summer site or the site is just too far away. How can 
we fix this? What changes to the summer meals program would make it easier for kids, 
particularly those in rural communities, to participate? 

Answer: In the summer months, millions of low-income children lose access to school 
breakfast, lunch, and afterschool meals that are available during the regular school year. 
Pediatricians can tell almost immediately which children had adequate nutrition during the 
summer and which children did not when conducting back-to-school physical exams. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) has endorsed the Summer Meals Act of 201 5 (S. 
613), intended to support and expand summer feeding programs. This bill, by Sens. Kristen 
Gillibrand (D-NY) and Lisa Murkowski (R-AK) would ensure that low-income children 
have access to healthy food throughout the summer. This legislation attempts to better 
integrate summer education and meals programs by lowering the threshold of low-income 
children eligible for free or reduced-price meals for participation in the Summer Meals 
Program. The bill also aims to reduce red tape for public-private partnerships that operate 
summer programs and to improve nutrition in rural, underserved, and hard to reach areas. 

In the past, the AAP supported legislation introduced in the 113* Congress by Senator Patty 
Murray (D-Wash.) called the Stop Child Summer Hunger Act of 2014 (S. 2366). This legislation, 
which aims to reduce child hunger during the summer months, would establish a program 
under the USDA to provide families who have children eligible for free- and reduced-price 
school meals with an electronic benefit transfer (EBT) card. The EBT card will include |150 
per eligible child that families can use to purchase food to replace the meals their children 
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would otherwise be receiving at school. EBT cards provided under this program may only 
be used to purchase food from retail food stores that have been approved for participation 
in SNAP. 

Other strategies that make it easier for communities to establish summer feeding sites in 
underserved areas and also give communities the flexibilities to reach kids in alternate ways 
should be considered. Allowing communities to adopt alternate program models in areas 
where children lack access to a program site could ensure more kids have the nutrition they 
need. This includes proven strategies such as waiving the requirement that kids consume 
meals on site, allowing communities to send meals home with children, or giving families a 
grocery card to supplement their household food budget. 

3. Question: Across the country, many fewer students participate in school breakfast programs 
than in school lunch program. On the average day, just half the number of kids who eat 
lunch also eat breakfast How can we support and encourage creative and innovative 
approaches to breakfast in order to reach more kids? 


Answer: School breakfast participation improves children’s dietary intake, decreases the risk 
of food insecurity, helps improve children’s academic performance, and may protect against 
childhood obesity. Expanded availability, accessibility, and participation in the School 
Breakfast Program is one of the best ways to support the health and academic potential of 
children, particularly low-income children. Significant progress has been made in recent 
years to expand participation in the School Breakfast Program, however, there is ample 
opportunity for continued growth. Making breakfast a part of the school day dramatically 
increases participation by making it convenient and accessible to all. Offering breakfast in 
the classroom or in a grab-and-go setting, where students eat breakfast at the beginning of 
the school day, dramatically increases participation. 

The Community Eligibility Provision, included in the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010, 
enables high poveity’’ schools to serve free breakfast and lunch to all students, transforming 
the school culture and allowing students to enjoy school breakfast without feeling 
stigmatized. Schools that implement community eligibility see participation in both breakfast 
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and lunch increase, which means that more children have the energy they need to learn 
throughout the day. 


Senator Brown 

1. Question: This is one of the most important issues this committee deals with and I hope we 
can continue to do so in a bipartisan way. 

Dr. Hassink, thanks for your testimony. You provide excellent testimony on why we need 
the WIC program — the first years of a child’s life are so important and we increasingly know 
the value of pre-and-postnatai nutrition for women and children. Ohio, unfortunately, is 48* 
in the country in infant mortality rates. Further, about 12.1% of babies born in Ohio were 
bom before the 37* week of pregnancy. This is unacceptable and something I’ve been 
working on with a number of stakeholders to improve. Yet, it’s my understanding that Ohio 
reaches only 57.3% of those eligible to participate in the WIC program — this is about 6% 
lower than the national avera^. 

Can you talk to us about the role WIC could play in helping the nation lower our infant 
mortality rates and reduce the rate of premature births? 


Answer: Numerous studies have shown that women who participate in WIC give birth to 
healthier babies who are more likely to survive infancy. Adequate maternal health and 
nutrition during pregnancy, along with early prenatal care, can help reduce some of the 
leading risk factors for infant mortality, specifically premature birth and low birth*weight. 
WIC connects pregnant mothers to essential medical care, the nutritious foods pregnant 
women need, and social services; as a result, WIC participants are more likely to give birth to 
healthier infants than non-participants.^^ WIC prenatal care benefits have been shown to 
reduce the rate of low birth-weight babies by about 30% and very low birth-weight babies by 


WIC Works: Addressing the Nutrition and Health Needs of Low-Income Families for 40 Fears, Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities. May 4,2015. 
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almost half in one study and prenatal WIC partidpation is assodated with longer 
pregnancies resulting in fewer premature birthsd^ 

Pregnant women who participate in WIC have access to maternal, prenatal, and pediatric 
health-care services. These women seek prenatal care earlier in pregnancy, consume more of 
key nutrients such as iron, protein, calcium. Vitamins A and C, and experience fewer fetal 
and infant deaths. Many factors contribute to infant mortality, including the quality of 
health care and maternal nutrition. WIC reduces the risk of infant mortality by connecting 
expectant mothers to essential prenatal health care, promoting healthy eating through 
nutrition assessments and counseling, and prodding healthy foods tailored to the specific 
needs of pregnant women and dieir babies. Several studies suggest that prenatal WIC 
participation is associated with reductions in infant mortality. In fact, a recent study in Ohio 
found a lower infant mortality rate among WIC participants (8.0 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births) than non-WIC participants (10.6). The difference was even more pronounced for 
African Americans, with a rate of 9.6 among WIC participants compared to 21 .0 among 
non-WIC participants.^^ 


Senator Casey 

1. Question: I appreciate AAP’s recommendation to the Committee to find ways to promote 
breastfeeding in the WIC program, as well as to look for ways to extend WIC eligibility for 
children to age 6, 1 hear from my constituents, including mothers in the Witnesses to 
Hunger program, who recommend the same. Children who turn 5 years old are cut off from 
WIC, but may not yet be in school, receiving school meals. What do you think the effect 
would be on young children if this nutritional gap were filled? 


Answer: Extending WIC eligibility for children up to age 6 would assure a continued strong 
health and nutrition foundation and help ensure there are no nutritional and health care 


Bitler MP, Currie J (2005). Does WIC work? The effects of WIC on pregnancy and birth outcomes. Journal of 
Policy Analysis and Management, 24(1):73-91. 

Khanani I, Elam J, Hearn R, Jones C, Maseru N (2010). The impact of prenatal WIC participation on infant 
mortality and racial disparities. American Journal of Public Health, 1(K) (Supplement 1):S204-S209. 
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lapses prior to school entry. It is a sad reality that one in six children in this country lives in 
a household where food is scare. Lack of adequate access to food is a contributor to toxic 
stress. Toxic stress, a result of prolonged exposure to adverse childhood experience in the 
absence of caring, stable relationships with adults, can affect the physical, mental, and 
economic well-being of children well into adulthood. In the shorter term, children may 
experience educational, health, and behavioral problems as a result of food insecurity. In 
food insecure households, parents report poorer health and developmental risks in their 
children including more frequent stomach aches, headaches, colds, hospitalizations, anemia, 
and chronic conditions. Parents also report more anxiety, depression and difficulties in 
school.^^ Ensuring that children have access to nutritious foods until they start school will 
reduce the risk of toxic stress and help them be ready to learn, all while reducing their risk of 
childhood obesity and other chronic diseases. Good nutrition is a key component of school 
readiness. WIC eligibility until school entry would ensure that children enter school ready to 
learn. 


2. Question: In your testimony, you mention that just like we vaccinate to protect against the 
flu, we can provide pregnant women and children with nutritional assistance and 
breastfeeding support to protect against chronic disease. It may be a stretch, but could we 
call WIC and other child nutrition programs a vaccination against conditions like 
malnutrition and obesity? 

Answer: Much like a vaccine works by preventing the onset of an illness, nutritional 
assistance programs like WIC provide mothers and children with protection from chronic 
diseases. We know that a healthy weight and absence of hunger in infancy and childhood set 
the stage for lifelong health. Preserving access and minimizing barriers to enrollment in 
programs like WIC, school meals and others, as weU as ensuring the high nutritional quality 
of the meals we give our children offer the best chance at success in combatting the double 
burden of food insecurity and obesity. 


Nord M, Food insecurity in households with children: Prevalence, severity, and household characteristics.2009 
USDA, Economic Research Service. 
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Senator Heitkamp 

1. Question: Dr. Hassink, Fd like to ask you about nutrition education and its role in 

promoting healthy kids as well as families. In North Dakota, we have school districts as well 
as NDSU Extension doing incredible work in this area. Based on your experience or 
knowledge, how have you seen nutrition education both children and parents accept and 
embrace healthier meals? 

Answer: Nutrition education, especially through programs like WIC, School Meals, and 
SNAP, plays an important role in combatting the double burden of obesity and food 
insecurity. Nutrition education is a significant way to encourage healthy eating, build lifelong 
good habits, and combat our nation’s obesity epidemic. In fact, the nutritional knowledge 
and cooking skills of parents are critical factors associated with the development of 
overweight and obesit3^ in children. Mothers who participate in WIC receive quality 
nutrition education and gain the skills to prepare nutritious and tasty meals. Children who 
participate in nutrition education programs are exposed to a wide variety of ingredients and 
flavors and share their newfound knowledge of healthy eating with their parents. By 
introducing nutritional knowledge and food preparation skills we can ensure that the 
children and their parents develop good habits and foundational knowledge that gives them 
the best chance at a healthy, successful life. 

Senator Leahv 

1. Question: Farm to School Innovation: I authored a provision in the 2004 Child Nutrition 
and WIC Reauthorization Act which was expanded in the Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act of 
2010, to establish the Federal Farm to School program. By connecting schools with local 
agricultural producers, children have gained healthy eating habits, while learning about the 
importance of where their food comes from. Meanwhile, farmers in surrounding areas are 
reaping economic benefits and contributing to the livelihood of their communities. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) supports the Farm to School Act of 2015. Of the 
many benefits of Farm to School are the improvements it offers to child health, and the 
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Strong foundation in nutrition education from an early age that the program provides. When 
kids participate in Farm to School activities like school gardens, taste tests, cooking 
demonstrations, and farm tours, they are more willing to try new and healthier foods. A 
cornerstone of the Farm to School Act is providing flexibility to local school districts to 
include preschools in the USDA Farm to School program. 

Can you explain why Farm to School is so essential at the preschool level, and how these 
programs can resonate with children of such a young age? 


Answer: The AAP is proud to be a strong supporter of the Farm to School Act of 2015 and we 
thank you and Senator Cochran for introducing such important legislation. Farm to School 
is one of the many programs that shapes healthy habits for our children. By providing 
educational activities for children and engaging children directly in hands on learning 
through ^rdening, farm to school exposes children to the source of their food and helps 
cultivate a passion for healthy, nutritious foods in the school and preschool setting that kids 
hopefully take home to their parents. Experiential food education for our nation’s youngest 
children in early childcare and education settings can shape lifelong nutritional habits. The 
first years of life are formative for developing healthy eating habits, and farm to preschool 
starts kids on the right path. 

2. Question: Dairy consumption has long been proven to combat serious diseases such as 
osteoporosis, and is crucial to a young person’s diet, as well as pregnant and breastfeeding 
women. 

In your testimony, you discuss the importance of implementing healthy foods at a young age 
to combat obesity-related diseases later-on. You also speak about the noticeable lack of 
folate and iron in pregnant women and youth diets, which is negatively impacting brain 
development. 

The FDA has cited that many Americans are falling short on nutrients of concern such as 
calcium, potassium, and Vitamin D. Milk and other dairy products play a vital role in helping 
Americans, especially children, meet the recommended intakes of these critical nutrients. 
However, today we are facing challenges with a decrease in dairy consumption among all 
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Americans, especially our youth who are beit^ heavily marketed to by companies advertising 
soft drinks, energy beverages, and sports drinks that do not have any nutritional benefits. 
What suggestions do you have for how we can reverse this trend and help ensure children 
meet the recommended intake of these critical nutrients, especially calcium? 

Answer: Milk consumption, especially during the school day, is critical and is correlated with 
overall diet quality as well as calcium intake.'^ In fact, fluid milk is the primary source of 3 of 
the 4 nutrients the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans labeled as nutrients for concern 
(calcium, vitamin D, and potassium). Concerted public and industry efforts, grassroots 
advocacy, local school ■wellness polices, and state and federal regulations have resulted in 
great improvements in nutrition quality in schools, especially with regard to milk 
consumption. The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 required that all milk served in 
school lunches must be fat- free if it is flavored or 1% or less if it is unflavored. 

Increasing access to the School Breakfast Program would help ensure that children have a 
greater intake of these key nutrients. Eating breakfast regularly has been linked with 
increased consumption of fiber, calcium, iron. Vitamin C, and other -vitamins and minerals, 
and lower intake of fat, cholesterol, and sodium.’^ Children who participate in school 
breakfast are more likely to consume fruit and milk at breakfast.^^ Additionally, we should 
encourage children’s discretionary calorie intake, such as foods and beverages consumed 
outside of the school lunch or school breakfast programs, to be nutrient rich — striking a 
balance between reducing excess calories, solid fats, added sugars, and sodium. 


AAP Council on School Health and Committee on Nutrition. Policy Statement: Snacks, Sweetened Beverages, 
Added Sugars, and Schools. Pediatrics, 2015; 135:3. 

Brealddstfbr Health, Food Research and Action Center, Spring 2014. 

Condon, E. M., Crepinsek, M. K., & Fox, M. K. (2009). School meals: types of foods offered to and consumed by 
children at lunch and breakfast. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 109(2 Supplement 1), S67-S78. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 

A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 1 , 2015 

Questions for the Record 

Air. Ctn^ Jones 


Senator Stabenow 


1 . During the hearing, you noted that schools with lower rates of free and reduced price 
students are disadvantaged because they do not have access to same grant opportunities. 
Please tell the Committee about some of the ways grants could help to improve your 
operations. 


The Fresh Fruit ui'd \ r gi talkie Program (Fi^^P) provides children, in participating e.le.mcntary 
schools with a v.ii !<.’v ui Fee fresh iTuits and vegetables. Schiaols sek-cied for participation receive 
additiona! Funds to oiu t 'rec fresh fruits and vegetables to elementar)- students in (.me or more areas 
lit dj:ncs (.nlier than, .tneal st.-.rv^jc.-e pe.riods. is giveti t<.> schools with the l'.5.i.gl:iesf: percentage of 

st.udcn,t:s cligii.>i.e. for reduced price or free school iiieids, 'Hiis is the k<.rv' st:l.c(:ti.<..vn c.ri.t(.:ri.r.^n.. 

'The l:h;) 0 (..l Set‘\'icc:; .Eqtdpment A.ss.isi'an.ce Grant p.tovides funding for new equipnient, rt:no'va.r.ion or 
replaceme.nr of eejuipmenr, .Any participadag NSI -P sponsor may apply, but priority is given to 
schools with or more of stiidettrs' eligible for reduced price/free meals. For base or central 
kitchens, the percentage (.>f students eligible is the ri.)ta! eligible for reduced price/free meals at all 
sch(.)<..vls served from the base/cenrral kitchen divided bv the total enrollment for all of these schools, 

2. Do you intend to apply for a whole grain exemption? 

Gur district docs not intend to apply for a whole grain exemption. The waiver is only good ihrif. the 
2t)l.>-16 school )'ear. it b far too c«)n fusing and frustrating for tite students if \vc return some '')f 
their favorite rterns and then take them .wav again after one year. We would like to see that only 
50‘v'i:. (.)f (.}iir grains be \vh(.)le grain ricli. That is wh.at is recontmended by the .American d.ie.tary 
guidelines. 


Senator Bennet 

1. Over the last few years, Colorado has experienced increases in access to criticaJ nutrition 
programs. Our state has a new law that provides breakfast after the bell to aU kids in high 
poverty schools. But breakfast participation across the country is still barely a half of lunch. 
Often logistical barriers undermine the success of the program. Outside of school, kids, 
especially in rural communities, face challenges in receiving consistent, reliable, and 
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continuous access to healthy meals. We have a mix of programs and a wide range of 
providers and sponsors from schools themselves to the Boys and Girls Clubs, parks and 
food banks. The process and options vary across communities and can be confusing to 
families. In rural Colorado, the only summer option may be an hour away; that is just too far 
to travel to eat lunch. 

As we work on reauthorization, it’s important we not lose the perspective of a kid - who is 
hungry and just trying to get a good meal. Kids in poverty face tremendous barriers and 
challenges. Some we can help fix, others are much harder. But, being hungr}^ shouldn’t be 
one of them. 

What is the kid’s experience in aU of this? How can we make it easier for kids from low- 
income families to have access to healthy meals no matter the time of day or the month of 
the year? And, if we only do one thing in this reauthorization, what should it be? 


(".olorailo is veiv Foiiuniirc to hat-'-o their State’s support in breakfast pr<">grams. In Kansas we tlo not: 
receive any Faiuling tor breakfast programs. We only receive $.(>4 per lunch and this has not: 
increased in over 30 years. It .actually decreased by S.005 a few years ago. it WM,)u.ld be amazing!! In 
our disirict we liave universal free breakfast programs at five of our elementary scli(.*o[s. Each 
sdicx}! day' l)ce;in.s vdrh breakihst in their ciassroom. Wfjuldrft be. wonderful, if even' srui.lent rcixho' 
a free i:>rci:ik.fi.f.st k\ l..hc.ir cLissrf.H.')n‘5 as parr of their day! 

We only receive the reimbursement for the sLitu.s of the students eating the breakfast. In 201-4-15 
we received S.28 f{;?r a paid student, $1.63 For a reduced student and S ) 3)3 for a free studetn'. We 
can onl.y have this pi.'(.\gra.m at sites witlr a high am«.)unt of free students. We have n.) be are al;)le to 
abs(.irb the cost (.)f tfie paid arui reduced students. If we received acklitit.)nal lunding for breakfast we 
coirid expand the progtatn. F'or example if wc were able to receive the same funding for a rcd.vicc(,i 
and pal<i st:uder.it at. schf')oIs that are 5034 free and reduced, we could add 5 a.<ldi!:ion.a,l. sites with a 
total of 800 students. ‘This wenild be an .additional 8262,480 fv>ran entire school y^'car. If you 
cc>nsidcr that amount {.>f money sperit on education, f believe this woukl be an amazing irtvestment 
on the health and success cf’ -jur children. Whatcrmld be more important?? I would like to see 
additional funding for breakfast prognuns to be included in reauth'.:'fizal;ion.. 

Wc have seven sumrner sites in. our district. Wc also meet 'with chun ■'<-s and a local hrod 
rc-damatitm organization tu reach more children. It is -a ve.ry challwiujnu p-ogram. In the summer 
n.iany children are left alotte and if is too far for them to go to recen v nu li"- \Xk- have disettssec.! 
possibiV using one (>f our trucks to travel to different k>cation where enskiren ma\’ be. It wc'ulii, 
h(.)wevet', be very cliaj]engin.g. \Te would have to get approval far each stop that we wauld make 
aral stiakt s.m die students arc eating 'while wc observe. If wc could use mu [rucl .o a ^ne a: d allow 
thi, stu^u ms ui gt t ihe.rc meals w,uhout observing tltcm, we could fravcl to m.i’ - VX-.w^^aid 

n I . rn -^wuVin'.'ng p'^oE libraries, comnniriitv' centers, parks etc. Think mw rran^’ c-Mid.n u ’* < 
d re-fCu! W s ix\ d t.j hiave more flexibilirr in order for this program re ach ,il. the vh< tu- . 

^ 1 di 'pei.ueh need it. 
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Over the law few years, my home state of Colorado has made progress and seen increases in 
access to cridcal programs like school breakfast But kids in Colorado still face significant 
challenges during the summer months. In Colorado, more than 350,000 kids are eligible for 
free and reduced price lunch in school Yet, during the summer, only 19,000 on average 
participate in the summer meals program. What do the other 300,000 kids do during the 
summer? Do they simply skip lunch? 

1 am sure ttiar some studcni may skip lunch which is heartbreaking, that is why wx- are Cijndnuing to 
look f ir <.nl'k:r(:nt options to reach the children who need us. 

Kids in rural communities face the biggest challenges in accessing meals during the 
summer. They may not have transportation to a summer site or the site is just too far 
away. How can we fix this? What changes to the summer meals program would make it 
easier for kids, particularly those in rural commrmities, to participate? 

I rltink Mvltiing' moj 'iU: options with less stringent rcqiiircmenrs could make a big difrercncc. 

2. Across the countr}'’, many fewer students participate in school breakfast programs than in 
school lunch program. On the average day, just half the number of kids who eat lunch also 
eat breakfast. How can we support and encourage creative and innovative approaches to 
breakfast in order to reach more kids? 

Breakfast participation will likely always he lower than lufK'h participation. .Many children cat 
breakfasi; at hiame beff..>rc leaving lor schfjol. litis is a convenient and cost, effective breakfast option, 
for 3..nan.y fai'rLi..].ie..s, i...-ui.rcl;i., f.rn ihc rnher i.tant.1, must be eaten at schtjol, and tire co3..ivt;.nie3.\cc of 
purchavsing a lunc.l:'! at scliorrl bccontes an attractive lunch option than ‘packing a luitch’ t'ox tn:iny 
fimilies. 


Senator Casey 

1. I’ve heard from many school districts that are experiencing challenges with implementing the 
changes, but I have also heard success stories from a wide variety of schools. You noted in 
your testimony that reduced participation has put a financial strain on many school districts. 
Are there productive and creative ways that could be implemented to attract students back 
to schools meals? For example, IVe heard from school districts in Pennsylvania that 
experienced increased participation after getting their students involved in food selection and 
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taste testing and then incorporating the “new foods” into the school meals or giving out 
take-home cards with recipes. Some schools have also reduced sodium but added flavor by 
using spices. In your opinion, do you think programs like fliis would be effective to get 
students excited about trying new foods? 

I it’’ ^ - 1 o ii <-!rdcnts in making menu selections for many years. Weaisui.'\' 'Hh 

^ . k ■ • "I X- ' ' ’t * t •■'CUTS before they are served on the menu. We ha'i'c toiuid ti'* t n’ ^ ; 

’u ‘ - O' e.' in.-’ o ;!!am food will not replace the flavor of food that is seasoruti ptc |v vt 
t ! i •' V ’ -nl p It a person makes a total diet change of all rhe jneals the\ c - i. It ‘ > 

^ ii'tf ‘'ur . s* ca rs’ ^ iis - rrxils per day 365 days per year and that same studen! c.ie-' ain d s \ , s 

d..' 't -i' ou'i ( X '•(.’-''•hjI vear, only 15% of the meals that student . t u u •'Oru \\ be 

" 1 . lutvl b’oi I i, ow? H '’ace soclkim and change flavor profiles t,*f ill gt v n povidcis iv sm']\ 
i u ij t mcais s> c.-it' and expect rhe person to become accusn ’■’xd to t‘-'oss. -l.uo- 

changes. I he '}t!icr >s-r>': u of t he meals tbe student eats outside t.if sehot)! will be where the taste 
preiiictHes au C'tab'.i'.hed, 

2. In your testimony, you noted the challenges that you have encountered from a reduced sale 
of a la carte items under the Smart Snacks provision. I understand the financial burden that 
that has placed on your districts. However, shouldn’t we be encouraging our students to set 
better eating habits and expose them to new foods and new ways of preparing foods to set 
them on a path for healthy eating for their future? 

Wc‘ hiid to r:iivt; many healthy items off our a la carte menus. Ittmis such as our fresh- to-go salads 
had to i:,>e taken off die menu l)ccausc the stnail. amounts of rn«.;at, diecsc iind dressing did ntit meet 
the sodium and fat ret]i}iremeni:s. Ii is vtry difficult to find items to meet new rtx|uirement:s. If it is 
included in a meal, you can. analyze the complete day/ week of meals and can. !:>e ba.!.anced with the 
other meal compitncnts. .Aii.'.)wing items permicted to be servxxl as part of a rei]n}'.n.irsabk' meal to 
also be Sf.)ld a la carte wtuiid increase the .healthy options available t<.> '.)ur students. 

Encouragi.ng our stfu:k‘.m:s to cat more .hcakhti-il foods .is always better than forci.ng a lot of strict 
.tiiitrido.n standards evnto the sruck.nts ail at one rime. We have been encouraging students to make a 
number of more healthful fbcxl choices for years. One of the major differences is that we were able 
to >:.|uict.!y make ju.st a few changes at a time without all the media and political hype of this recent 
contorversia! “sclv:?«>l meal reform,” 

Senator Heitkamp 

1 . Ms. Jones, when our school food managers were in town they discussed the whole wheat 
and requirements being an issue. Have the flexibilities USDA provided on this issue been 
helpful? Do you think we will reach a point where we won’t need the waiver 
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o a * a^Cvi tor the whole grain waiver. Ihc waiver is <’na i'l 

I . , ® ka 1 '<) t ontusing for the students it we return sornt ot *1. u ■ i oi’ 

.'s. ’■’■'v a iv,. after one year. It a foodservice estiiHishment ci m.v ti a'- 

V. nnv-' ( c aners don’t return. Those customers will bring jniv. 

, ( 1 a ( ' u t I i;o*>se not to eat imd try to pcrt(.>rm 'a-ithout nom > a 

V' n . ' a j St ^ that only 50% of the grains be whole giTiin acli. ibiitisw 
-'s'lv' ' V I )ic tary Cfuidelines for Americans. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 7, 201 S 

Questions for the Record 
Mr. Stephen Lord 


Senator Stabenow 


1. You mention that your survey resuits for standard verification are “non- 
generaiizabie,” meaning we can’t just assume that the same error rates would 
appiy to all populations within the school lunch and breakfast programs. Can you 
explain why this is the case? 

GAO’S Response: For our May 2014 report, we conducted a limited test of the entire 
population of beneficiaries (millions of individuals) who qualified for the programs based 
on their stated incomes or other eligibility criteria,' Thus, our results are not projectable 
to the entire population of beneficiaries who qualified for the programs in this 
manner. We used a nonprobability sampling approach because it allowed us to establish 
vulnerability to fraud. However, because of the selected and limited nature of the 
sample, this approach does not allow us to describe the characteristics of the entire 
population, as we might do with a probability sample. In this case, that means we do not 
know what the error rates are within the population of beneficiaries, only that the process 
is vulnerable to errors (as identified through our sample). 


2. The Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act set a target of 95 percent rate of direct 
certification. As more states approach this goat, do you anticipate a continued 
reduction in improper payments? 

GAO’S Response: Direct certification has the potential to help reduce improper 
payments in the school-meals programs. In our May 2014 report, we highlighted the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) efforts to increase — through the direct-certification 
process — automatic enrollment for students who receive Supplemental Nutritional 
Assistance Program (SNAP) benefits; this program has a more-detailed certification 
process than the school-meals programs.^ We reported that direct certification also 
reduces the number of applications school districts review, which, according to USDA 
officials, could lower the possibility of an administrative error. According to USDA Office 
of Inspector General figures, SNAP has a lower improper payment rate than the School 
Breakfast and National School Lunch Programs. In addition, in its second iteration of its 
study titled Access, Participation, Eligibility and Certification, issued in May 201 5, USDA 
reported that the improper-payment rate associated with household applications was 14 
percent compared with about 4 percent for direct certification. 


'GAO, School-Meais Pmgrams: USDA Has Enhanced Controls, but Additional Verification Could Help Ensure 
Legitimate Program Access, GAO-14-262 (Washington, D.C.: May 15, 2014). 

'GAO-1 4-262. 
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Senator Casey 


1. In your testimony, you discuss direct-verification computer matching, where data 
used in some means-tested programs could be used to verify school meal 
eligibility. Have you had the opportunity to examine computer matching in other 
situations? I imagine state agencies have a variety of data-keeping systems, for 
example one state’s human services department may have a different data system 
than its education department. Was it easy for states and Federal agencies to 
implement computer matching in other situations? How effective has computer 
matching been at reducing improper payments? 

GAO’S Response: Computerized matching of data from two or more information systems 
is one method of data anaiysis that can assist in detecting and preventing fraud, waste, 
and abuse in government programs, and it is commonly used to help identify improper 
payments in federal benefit programs and activities. As part of our January 2014 report 
on implementation of certain amendments to the Privacy Act of 1974 (collectively 
referred to as the Computer Matching Act) by selected federal agencies, we cited 
examples of agencies’ use of computer matching to help ensure that federal benefits are 
distributed appropriately,® As part of that work, we did not conduct an assessment on the 
ease of implementing computer matching for agencies nor on the overall effectiveness in 
reducing improper payments of this approach. However, our January 2014 report 
presented some examples of agencies’ use of computer matching and some positive 
outcomes, as follows: 

• The National Directory of New Hires was used to match new-hire information 
from states with information from other states and federal programs to detect and 
prevent erroneous payments in the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
program, Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, unemployment insurance, 
Medicaid, and other benefit programs, 

• According to the Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and means,’* the 
Social Security Administration (SSA) collected prisoner data from states and 
local governments to identify incarcerated individuals who should not receive 
Supplemental Security Income benefits. The chairman stated that from 1997 to 
2009 computer matching had helped SSA identify over 720,000 inmates who 
were improperly receiving benefits, contributing to billions of dollars in savings to 
the federal government. 

• Likewise, the chairman also reported that the Public Assistance Reporting 
Information System was used to match state enrollment data for the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families program. Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program, Medicaid, and child-care programs with data from participating states 
and a selected group of federal databases to identify potentially inappropriate 
payments. According to the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the House 


^GAO, Computer Matching Act: 0MB and Selected Agencies Need to Ensure Consistent Implementation, GAO-14-44 
(Washington, D.C.: Jan. 13, 2014), 


Hearing on the Use of Data Matching to Improve Customer Service, Program integrity, and Taxpayer Savings. 
Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources, U.S. House of Representatives, Mar. 4, 201 1 . 
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Committee on Ways and means,® the state of Colorado realized a return on 
investment of 4,000 percent from using the system, and the state of New York 
annually saves an average of $62 million through its participation in the system, 


^Hearing Advisory for the Hearing on the Use of Data Matching to Improve Customer Service, Program Integrity, and 
Taxpayer Savings. Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources, House of 
Representatives, Mar. 4, 2011. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 1 , 2015 

Questions for the Record 

M-S. Zoe Neuhet^er 


Senator Stabenow 

1. Both the GAO and the recent OIG report note that, during standard verification, over 50% 
of households were deemed ineligible simply because they did not return the verification 
forms. But this does not mean all of the households were income ineligible. Could you 
explain some of the other reasons a household might be deemed ineligible during this 
verification process? I understand USDA is developing a new model paper application as 
w'ell as an electronic application. How might these changes help to reduce errors? 


Yciu arc corrcci: ih.at tf a household dots not respond, to a sch{.>ol distriefs rcc’ucst Ibr vcri.il caiii.m it. 
is /Vi/' an indication that: they are ineligible. 'There are many reasons why a household might nor 
respond to a recjuest for their personal income informarion from the school. 

In. a study of the vcrificad(:>n. pn.iccss in metropolitan areas, liSD.A femnd that out of all families 
st.;.]ccted i'of. ^:■cr^.fica.ric.•)r.l, o.ntr <..>f ever)' three farni].ics lost their free or. rct.luccd-prict; .i:TK;al bci.'.u;’fits 
<iespire being for such meals. While that was nor a nationally representative stvidy, it. confirms 
that: there a.re reasons aside from ineligibility why parents do not resp<.>nd t';> the verification notice. 
They may not receive rite nsttjcc, wl.iich is especially likely if die lamily lias recently moved. They 
r.na.y not: l.)c .al.)lc to :reac.l. rlic n‘..)t.icc due to limited literacy or. English slvilis. 'Tl:icy i'.na'):' .laot undcirstand 
vduu the not:.ice is as]eir.ig h.>,r or the cv>nscciuences of nf)t respond.itig. 1'"hcy umw .not: regu.t.a.rh' .rccei've 
■A pa)'-' sti.ib a.5:.u.l iTiav’ tear retaliario-.n from their employer if they ask. for t.^ne. 'They m.a._v have ccaiccrns 
about privacy; this cmcern is raised es.peciailv frequentiv in small (.>r ntral communities where scho':)l 
staff may also have .interactions w-ith the family outside of school. 


In. ad;linr)sy the percentage c/f houscbo.lds in the GAO and OIG fepo.rrs titar lost eiii'ibilirv btreause 
ihev d'd not rcsponct to the veriiTcation notice cannot be cxtrap(.>lated to k.icaric.ais l>evon(t the 
lirniicd nainlicr inckided in ilieir reports. .I.n contrast, the Food and .'Nutrition. Scr\ ice at 1.1S.D.A lias 
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.rj n : t u ^ !: n ^ -t r ■ t \ eiification process for cvef\’ school district in the couticrv. f3ascd on that 
.’.,'.,1 ''it- . r '.'1 percent of households did not respond to the vcriiication notice and 
' h \ ' ,pp a ii. > eivifig free of rcduccd-pficc mc^ils regardless of s^-ljctliei' they Vvcrc 

t'lL , . h > . M,- pt ; ' int to note, however, tmic the vcfirlcation process dcK ^ i-'oi pravuL a 

i L a 'V V u.e.'U- a e'^aihilitc Uereniiitiations. Apart from the fact that nianv r 

> r^i'e ^.Lc] miaK, the verificadon process focuses on error-prone apf'lica'iar:'. irui 
rljcrcfs ivc is nr.t: represeniarive of ail. recipients of free or reduced-price meals. 

I '^1 ' \ ’oi i 3 ( .ai t'v* hlKul a new model paper application, which is now available for anv sc1k.h)1 
d or i 'L ’i‘l < 201(5 school year. USDA designed the new application in coniiincrifin 

With the (..Iffjcc < >i l^c,rsr)nnel Management’s Innovations Lab using buman-ccnrercd design 
principles. Ihc new model was designed to make it clearer to parents what iitformation is beittg 
ask.cd of tlictr,! tcj reduce !:h.c likelihood of incoffcctly repo.rting houscli.o.!<.i circiunstanccs and it was 
tested in focus groups while it was beitig developed. It was also designed to minimi/.e the likelibotK.] 
};l'.iat scl'jool staff make mistakes when making an cligibilip* dctcrmjnati'.>n. The instructions on the 
application itself are clearer titan on past vcrsi<.>n.s and make it easier to see where m'.);re detailed 
i3.'.i.st.nK:i:ic.'}n.s ai:c avail, al^lc. 

In additior'i to t he model paper application, IISDA is embarking on developing (heir tlrst model 
elect5.(..mic application. .FLxistin.g electronic applications that scliool districts use do not take full 
advantage i.d* fJ'ic possil,>i.lit:ics of the clcctro.nic c.fr^ai:onntcnt: rr) enhance accuracy. };'h,>:r trxamplc, an 
elecrrcvnic application coiiid ask probing foiiow-np cjuestions if a parent: lists a certain, kind of incomc,: 
or it ct uiid provide a link ne.st to each question that leads to detailed instructiotis. In a<idition, 
electronic applicat(f:)ns eliminate the po.ssibilitv of data entiy ern>rs by schcsol officials. By makirtg a 
rnodel electn..).nic application available at no charge tt) scho<..)i districts ar<.>un.d the c(.>un.try, USD.A 
will allow them to begin using an electronic application without havmg to purchase one or invest in 
its development. LSD/N’s m'idel will also encourage sofnvare cvmipanies that design tlreir own 
elect ronic schoc»l meal applications to make fuller use of the electronic environnient; to improve 


acetiraev. 
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Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 
A Review of Child Nutrition Programs 
May 7, 2015 

Questions for the Record 

Mr, Brian Biendeau 


Senator Stabenow 

1. The summer meals program was designed with the intent of filling the gap during 
the summer for children that usually eat at school. But it is barely reaching a fraction 
of those kids. You mentioned the administrative challenges of operating multiple 
different programs. What are some ways that we could simplify the administration of 
these programs? Do you believe reducing administrative burdens would increase the 
ability for sponsors to participate in summer meals programs? 

Allowing our food bank and other community based organizations to operate one program - the 
Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) - to feed kids year-round would be the best way to reduce 
administrative burden. We work with afterschool programs to provide them with hot, nutritious 
meals during the school year and serve many of those same providers during the summer as well. 
But two times every year we have to switch completely from one program to the other, even though 
in many cases we are serving the same kids at the same sites. That’s two of everything - and in our 
case operating in Kentucky and Indiana, that’s four of everything! 

• Duplicative administrarive requirements : Within each state we have two different 

contacts and different sets of rules, regulations and methods for running each program. 
We have to apply twice to each state agency, once for each program. We have to get 
health inspections. We have to conduct separate training and monitoring, often for the 
same staff just months apart just to explain the administrative differences between 
programs. 

Operating one program would help significantly. Stopping and starting programs is very expensive 
and we have to do this every year. This simplified, year-round operation is already available to 
schools who can already feed children year-round through the National School Lunch Program’s 
Seamless Summer Option. This concept should be available to nonprofit organizations and local 
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government agencies. Operating a single program year-round is the simplest solution, but it is critical 
for program operations to be streamlined through the best available mechanism to address very 
specific operational pain points mentioned above. Regulations should be consistent throughout the 
year, including applications and inspections required when setting up programs, monitoring 
operations, and meeting reporting requirements. 

Reducing unnecessary duplication and paperwork would free up resources, allowing existing 
providers to expand operations throughout the year or to more sites and incentivize new sponsors 
and sites to come on board. This would allow more options for kids both in the summer and 
afterschool. Our food bank is fully committed to finding ways to feed kids who are hungry, 
wherever they are and whatever time of year. Here are a few examples of how streamlining program 
operations would improve the program: 

• Reduce staff time on administration, focus on expansion : We have to dedicate significant 
staff time to managing the administration and procedures of multiple programs. This is a 
horribly inefficient use of staff resources and talent. Operating one program would free 
up staff time to be able to focus on expanding to new sites and improving the program, 
rather than simply pushing paperwork. 

• Ease burden on smaller providers : Our food bank is large enough and has the resources 
to be able to manage the burden of multiple programs. But smaller food banks and 
providers often cannot. Because of this, if they can find resources to operate at all, many 
operate only one program and, therefore, only reach kids during part of the year. If the 
programs were streamlined, existing providers of one program are more likely to 
continue year-round and simpler program administration will also help incentivize new 
providers and sites to come on board. 

• Make it easier for families : When sites are able to stay open year round, this also makes it 
easier on families and kids to have consistency around what to expect and where to go. 
When sites only operate part of the year, families must also bounce around until they 
find a site or program that is open. 


Like many other food banks, we dedicate resources to making summer feeding programs successful. 
This is particularly true for rural and other hard to reach areas where it costs more to operate. Each 
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dollar saved through reducing red tape is another dollar we’re able to invest in building program and 
outreach capacity to reach underserved and hard to serve areas. For summer meals, this means we, 
as a sponsor, would be able to support additional sites or provide meals to children through 
alternate delivery models like backpacks. For smaller providers or those considering whether to get 
started, this would change their cost analysis and provide incentive to operate. Every communit}'^ is 
different and we see that within the area we serve. By freeing up resources, we would be able to 
spend more time understanding each community’s unique needs and designing a sustainable 
program model that feeds kids in the summer. 

2. In addition to providing healthy meals, one of the strengths of the Summer Food 
Service Program is that it provides structured activities for students in the summer 
time, reducing the summer learning gap and providing a safe environment for Idds 
when school is not in session. Still, some programs struggle to operate programs 
daily and have expressed frustration over not reaching as many Idds as they would 
like. Do you believe that we can both provide flexibility for operators and protect and 
strengthen the congregate model that has so many benefits for student growth? What 
are the best ways to accomplish this goal? 

The site-based, congregate model is important. However, it is currently only reaching 18 percent of 
kids who receive free and reduced price school lunches nationally, and only 10 percent in Kentucky. 
This is not g>od enough. We believe that by providing community providers some flexibility in the 
options available for hard to reach and underserved areas, we can expand not damage the meal sites 
we already sponsor. If providers are able to use the resources that they have more efficiently, we can 
focus private funds on strengthening programs and participation. Additionally, many providers in 
rural areas are only able to find sites — such as a church camp — that are open a few days a week. In 
other areas, there is no viable location for a site. Given the long distances to deliver meals to these 
sites and the few children that attend them, these sites are often unsustainable. However, through 
private funds our sister food banks have found that by distributing meals that kids can take home 
when the site is not open, participation increases making the congregate site programs stronger and 
more sustainable. 
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Communities should have the ability to pick a summer feeding model that works best in their unique 
circumstances. We see these options working together in a complimentary way to allow good 
nutritious food to reach more children in the summer. For example, in communities that have 
strong sites that provide programming, we want to continue to support congregate meals. In areas 
where sites are not feasible, we would like to use the flexibility of non-congregate feeding to reach 
those who are in need and qualify for summer meals. In areas that are more remote and we are 
unable to efficiently and effectively reach, we believe a summer EBT program can best reach 
children in need. 


Senator Bennct 


1. Over the last few years, Colorado has experienced increases in access to critical 
nutrition programs. Our state has a new law that provides breakfast after the beU to 
all kids in high poverty schools. But breakfast participation across the country is still 
barely a half of lunch. Often logistical barriers undermine the success of the 
program. Outside of school, kids, especially in rural communities, face challenges in 
receiving consistent, reliable, and continuous access to healthy meals. We have a mix 
of programs and a wide range of providers and sponsors from schools themselves to 
the Boys and Girls Clubs, parks and food banks. The process and options vary across 
communities and can be conflising to families. In rural Colorado, the only summer 
option may be an hour away; that is just too far to travel to eat lunch. 

As we work on reauthori 2 ation, it’s important we not lose the perspective of a kid -- 
who is hungry and just trying to get a good meal. Kids in poverty face tremendous 
barriers and challenges. Some we can help fix, others are much harder. But, being 
hungry shouldn’t be one of them. 

What is the kid’s experience in all of this? How can we make it easier for kids from 
low-income families to have access to healthy meals no matter the time of day or the 
month of the year? And, if we only do one thing in this reauthorization, what should 
it be? 

Children must have the nutrition they need to grow and thrive. Hunger is challenging for anyone, 

but can be particularly scary and stressful for children when they don’t know where their next meal 
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is coming from. We work every day throughout the year to make sure children have the nutrition 
they need but it is often an uphill battle, like your question indicates, we strive to keep children and 
their families front and center when we think about feeding programs, making the process of getting 
food ~ such an important and basic need — as easy and seamless as possible. 

If we could do one thing in reauthorization, we should significantly expand the summer EBT 
program in order to reach more kids, especially diose in rural and other hard to reach areas. During 
the school year, the kids have the stability of a school setting where they know they will have food 
available to them. When they break for the summer, they lose that infrastructure and security of 
knowing where their meal will come from. Summer also means significant pressure on families to 
make sure they have enough food to make up for what their children received at school. While we 
are committed to expanding summer feeding sites, the best way to reach children in rural and other 
hard to reach communities where sites are not feasible is to provide communities different options 
for ways to get food to kids, such as by providing families with a summer EBT card. The summer 
EBT demonstration projects administered by USDA starting in 201 1 met their two stated goals. 

First, the evaluations found that food insecurity was substantially reduced among children. Very low 
food security among children was reduced by 33 percent among participants. Second, the program 
reached a significant proportion of children eligible for free and reduced-price school meals. 
Participation rates over the course of the pilots ranged from around 30 percent to as high as more 
than 90 percent (depending on the method of enrollment and demonstration site). Each year, 
participation in the summer EBT model was significantly higher than the percentage of eligible 
children served through traditional site -based SFSP program, which was nearly 18 percent in 2014. 

Communities should have the ability to pick a summer feeding model that works best in their unique 
circumstances. We see different program options like summer EBT working together in a 
complimentary way to allow good nutritious food to reach more children in the summer. For 
example, in communities that have strong sites that provide programming, we want to continue to 
support congregate meals. In areas where sites are not feasible, we would like to use the flexibility of 
non-congregate feeding to reach those who are in need and qualify for summer meals. In areas that 
are more remote and we are unable to efficiently and effectively reach, we believe a summer EBT 
program can best reach children in need. 
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Another way to provide consistency for families and children is to allow community providers like 
food banks to operate one program - the Summer Food Service Program - year-round rather than 
having to switch from the Child and Adult Care Food Progmm to serve children afterschool to the 
Summer Food Service Program to serve the same children during the summer, often at the same 
site. When sites are able to stay open year round, this makes it easier on families and kids to have 
consistency around what to expect and where to go. When sites only operate part of the year, 
families must also bounce around until they find something that is open. Streamlining operations 
would reduce administrative costs, encouraging more providers to get involve and existing providers 
to expand their operations. 

2. Over the law few years, my home state of Colorado has made progress and seen 
increases in access to critical programs like school breakfast. But kids in Colorado 
still face significant challenges during the summer months. In Colorado, more than 
350,000 kids are eligible for free and reduced price lunch in school. Yet, during the 
summer, only 19,000 on average participate in the summer meals program. What do 
the other 300,000 kids do during the summer? Do they simply skip lunch? 

Kids in rural communities face the biggest challenges in accessing meals during the 
summer. They may not have transportation to a summer site or the site is just too far 
away. How can we fix this? What changes to the summer meals program would 
make it easier for kids, partictilarly those in rural communities, to participate? 

As mentioned above and in my testimony, the best way to reach more children during the summer 
months, especially those in rural communities, is to allow communities to adopt programs that fit 
their needs. First and foremost, we should expand the summer EBT program. This removes so 
many of the transportation and other logistical barriers for families and providers. It gives families 
the resources they need to feed their children at home. USDA’s evaluation of the summer EBT 
demonstration projects show the program did just that — children’s food security improved as did 
the nutrition quality of the foods they consumed. AdditionaUy, in areas where sites are not feasible, 
we would like to use the flexibility of non-congtegate feeding to reach those who are in need and 
qualify for summer meals, such as through backpack meal programs or meal delivery options 
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mentioned in my testimony. We sec these different program options working together in a 
complimentary way to allow good nutritious food to reach more children In the summer. 

3. Across the country, many fewer students participate in school breakfast programs 
than in school lunch program. On the average day, just half the number of kids who 
eat lunch also eat breakfast. How can we support and encourage creative and 
innovative approaches to breakfast in order to teach more kids? 

While the most glaring gaps in child nutrition programs can be found during out-of-school times, 
there are also important areas for improvement in school breakfast. Only half of children receiving 
lunch assistance cats school breakfast, and more can be done to improve access to this most 
important meal of the day. 

Many potential factors could cause an eligible child not to participate in a breakfast program, but 
one of the most basic relates to scheduling challenges and stigma associated with traditional 
cafeteria-based breakfast programs. One improvement from the last reauthorization was the 
adoption of the Community Eligibility Provision, which allowed schools with high percentages of 
low-income children to provide free breakfast and lunch to all students. So far this option has been 
very successful and participating schools have seen increases in participation by children in the 
school meal programs including breakfast, while also reducing labor costs and increasing federal 
revenues. 

Additionally, adopting alternative breakfast models can provide access to breakfast in effective but 
nontraditional ways. For example, rather than providing a service-line breakfast in the cafeteria 
where children sit down to eat, schools can provide meals that students pick up at kiosks or carts, or 
are delivered to classrooms so that children can eat breakfast at the start of their school day. Meals 
can be prepared off-site and can be served hot or cold, depending on school facilities. 

In addition to removing the stigma associated with eating school breakfast, these alternative models 
are an effective solution when bus schedules do not deliver students to school in time to eat a 
cafcteria-st)'le breakfast before class. By taking breakfast out of the cafeteria and making it part of 
the school day, more students participate and experience the benefits of school breakfast, such as 
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reduced school tardiness, disciplinary referrals, and visits to the nurse’s office. Further, the increase 
in participation through these alternate models allows the program to leverage economies of scale 
and bring additional resources to schools. 


Senator Brown 


1. This is one of the most important issues this committee deals with and I hope we 
can continue to do so in a bipartisan way. 

One of the challenges we*re seeing in Ohio and across the country in addressing 
summer hunger is the continued suburbanization of poverty. School districts, like 
those in suburban Marion, Ohio, see increasing numbers of kids in need of programs 
like summer meals and afterschool meals, but they aren’t necessarily set up to 
operate those programs. How have you seen schools and community organizations 
work to address this issue? What barriers have stood in their way? 

Barriers to summer feeding programs are magnified in suburban and rural areas. Summer feeding 
sites are more likely to operate in communities with the infrastructure in place to host a site. This 
might start with schools open during the summer for summer school or other programming. 

Beyond that, many other community organizations like Boys and Girls Clubs, summer camps, 
church groups and city recreation centers serve as sites as they arc often locations where low-income 
children congregate. But as we move outside of geographic areas where sites are more easily 
accessible to children, transportation barriers are magnified. As weVe seen the suburbanization of 
poverty, many communities have not been able to provide summer feeding sites in locations that 
enable enough low-income children to participate and make the program sustainable. This is of 
particular concern in communities with concentrations of poverty but who might not meet the 
criteria to operate as an open site in the summer program. We have worked closely in all 
communities, including those in suburban areas, to try and find sites. 


Every community is different. We see that in suburban, rural and urban communities that we serve. 
Communities should have the ability to pick a summer feeding model that works best in their unique 
circumstances. We see different program options working together in a complimentary way to allow 
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good nutritious food to reach more children in the summer. For example, in communities that have 
strong sites that provide programming, we want to continue to support congregate meals. In areas 
where sites are not feasible, we would like to use the flexibility of non-congregate feeding to reach 
those who are in need and qualify for summer meals. In areas that are more remote and we are 
unable to efficientiy and effectively reach, we believe a summer EBT program can best reach 
children in need. 


Senator Casey 


1. Summer is challenging for many families because not only do they need to feed their 
children, but they have to find childcare, which is often difficult for working parents. 
Having a safe play for kids to go when they are not in school is critical. The 
Philadelphia Parks and Recreation Department has a very successfiil program called 
Play Streets, which allows residents to get a permit to block off side roads and 
supervise kids playing outside. In addition, the Parks and Rec Department provides 
a meal and a snack for the participants through a state subsidy. Do you think this 
tj^e of model could translate to other areas? 

Food banks and our local parmers across the country are creative and constantly exploring 
innovative ways to feed more kids in the summer. The model you described is a great example of 
such innovation. USDA as well as Feeding America and other national partners share best practices 
and resources to help spread and translate successful models across the country. Summer sites are 
often hosted at libraries or mobile reading programs, so that kids receive educational opportunities 
throughout the summer. Other programs connect with AmeriCorps, college programs, or other 
volunteer-based programs so that kids receive mentorship from their older peers. 

No tvto communities are the same and sharing success stories helps us find the right model to fit a 
communities’ needs. In that same vein, our food bank would benefit from having even more 
program models available in order to reach more kids. Some communities have the infrastructure to 
support summer feeding sites where children are able to access them. Many more communities 
struggle to establish sustainable sites. Alternate summer program models like summer EBT and non- 
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congregate feeding models such as backpacks or meal delivery, should be available to help reach 
children who don’t have a Parks and Recreation Department or community organization in their 
neighborhood that can run some of these successful summer feeding sites. 

We see these different program options working together in a complimentary way to allow good 
nutritious food to reach more children in the summer. For example, in communities that have 
strong sites that provide programming, we want to continue to support congregate meals. In areas 
where sites are not feasible, we would like to use the flexibility of non-congregate feeding to reach 
those who are in need and qualify for summer meals. In areas that are more remote and we are 
unable to efficiently and effectively reach, we believe a summer EBT program can best reach 
children in need. 


2. You noted in your testimony the challenges with transportation to summer feeding 
sites that children face in rural, urban and suburban areas for a variety of reasons. 
Alternative program models provide an effective alternative to congregate feeding 
sites. Beside providing flexibility for on-site feeding requirements, how can Congress 
provide more support to alternative program models like Summer EBT or mobile 
feeding sites? 

We believe summer EBT is the most promising program model that will efficiently reach kids that 
face the largest barriers to accessing summer feeding sites. If we could do one thing in 
reauthorization, we should significantly expand the summer EBT program, especially in rural and 
other hard to reach areas. 

During the school year, the kids have the stability of a school setting where they know they will have 
food available to them. ^Tben they break for the summer, they lose that infrastructure and security 
of knowing where their meal will come from. Summer also means significant pressure on families to 
make sure they have enough food to make up for what their children received at school. While -we 
are committed to expanding summer feeding sites, the best way to reach children in communities 
that are hard to reach and where sites are not available is to provide families with a summer EBT 
card. The summer EBT demonstration projects administered by USDA starting in 201 1 met their 
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two Stated goals. First, the evaluations found that food insecurity was substantially reduced among 
children. Very low food security among children was reduced by 33 percent among participants. 
Second, the program reached a significant proportion of children eligible for free and reduced-price 
school meals. Participation rates over the coulee of the pilots ranged from around 30 percent to as 
high as more than 90 percent (depending on the method of enrollment and demonstration site). 

Each year, participation in the summer EBT model was significantly higher than the percentage of 
eligible children served through traditional site-based SFSP program, which was nearly 18 percent in 
2014. 

A mobile feeding program — bringing food closer to kids rather than requiring them to travel, often 
more than 10 miles, to participate in a summer feeding site — offers the potential to reach children 
who are simply not able to access a site. However, out rural communities in need are small and far 
apart and at this point, we have determined a mobile model is cost prohibitive. In Kentucky, we 
would like to operate a mobile bus that travels to rural towns and delivers food to communities 
where we know there is great need, before traveling to the next location. If we don’t have to set a 
location for the children to congregate at and wait until all of the children have eaten, then we can 
reach more kids and distribute more meals, making the program more sustainable. If Congress were 
to allow this option for non-congregate feeding to be reimbursable, we could operate more 
programs that have previously been cost-prohibitive. We are still in the child feeding business and 
will do what we can to reach kids in need. At the same time, non-congregate feeding - whether tied 
to a mobile feeding model or allowed in other meal delivery models like letting kids take home 
backpacks with a prescribed number of healthy meals - might still not be sustainable in every 
community which is why we think summer grocer>- cards should also be an option for hard to reach 
areas. 

Communities should have the ability to pick a summer feeding model that works best in their unique 
circumstances. We see different program options working together in a complimentary way to allow 
good nutritious food to reach more children in the summer. 

3. I have heard that programs that encourage parents to visit a summer meals site and 
share a meal with their child, either for free or for a small fee, have been successful 
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fot child participation. Have you had experience with programs that have had this 
option for parents or caretakers? If so, what is your opinion on them? 

The Dare to Care Food Bank does not currently have any summer meal sites that provide food for 
parents to eat with their child. However^ we know that the children that are able to attend summer 
feeding sites are from low-income, food insecure families. In most of these families, parents protect 
children from hunger. Though their children may not get the nutritional quality or variety that they 
need for proper health and development, parents reduce their own portion sizes or skip meals to 
protect children from actual hunger pangs. As a network of food banks, weVe seen an increase in 
households with children that are accessing charitable assistance so we know the need is higher in 
the summer months. In many cases, parents accompany their children to summer feeding sites. 

While we have not been able to provide meals to adults at summer feeding sites, we know of food 
banks and summer feeding sites who have been able to do so, by leveraging private funds to cover 
the costs of those meals. At Dare to Care, we have been able to provide meals to parents and family 
members over the age of 18 by using private grants to fund “family cafes.” This year we piloted two 
such sites at a non-profit that provides free housing to low-income single parents that are pursuing 
higher education. The meals are open to anyone in the community. Many grandparents, aunts and 
uncles, and neighbors take advantage of this program to eat nutritious meals with their children. 
Because we use grants to cover the cost of the meals for all ages, the parmer sites aren’t burdened 
with keeping track of how many adults are being served, collecting money, purchasing meals from 
us, or having separate serving lines for children and adults. Our two pilot sites each serve one night a 
week. In addition to the warm, nutritious meals, they provide activities like budgeting and stranger 
safety. 

Our mission is to lead our community to feed the hungr)' and conquer the cycle of need. We fulfill 
this mission through innovative programs like our family cafes and efficient operations that reach 
people of all ages in all walks of life. We work very hard to ensure summer feeding programs are 
available to as many children as possible. But we also realize those children are part of a family and 
those families are part of our community. That is also why we believe other federal nutrition 
programs, such as SNAP and TEFAP, "while not child-specific programs, are critical to ending child 
hunger. We are committed to making sure no one in our community, adults or children alike, goes 
hungry. 


O 



